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PREFACE 


I wish to express my appreciation of the honour His 
Highness has conferred, upon me, as his Private Secretary, 
in entrusting to me the preparation and editing of this 
volume. My thanks are due to Mr V. P. Nene, Assistant 
Secretary to His Highness, for his help in the preparation 
and revision of the manuscript, and to Sir Frank Brown, 
C.I.E., for his advice at various stages and for his active 
assistance in tracing speeches omitted from previous 
volumes. 

C. E. NEWHAM 

Hoilemne 
May 1938 



INTRODUCTION 


In prefaces to earlier volumes, regret is expressed that a 
complete collection of the Speeches and Addresses of His 
Highness has not been preserved. It is probable that some 
speeches of long ago tvill never be recovered, for even 
where traces have been discovered, they are so fragmentary 
as to defy reconstruction. As the result of a very thorough 
search during the last ttvo years, it is permissible to sugg^t 
that important speeches which have disappeared beyond 
recall, are few in number. It is certain that their loss, 
however regrettable, cannot materially detract from the 
interest and scope of those which have been preserved. 

The search has not been unfruitful and those entrusted 
tvith the task ^vould be the first to acknowledge how much 
they have been helped by the tenacious memory of His 
Highness. So it is that this volume, intended to record his 
speeches and addresses from 1934. the present day, in- 
cludes some of an earlier date, two indeed of nearly half 
a century ago. 

There could be no better testimony to His Highness’s 
long participation in affairs of Empire than that, at the 
beginning of this volume, we have his speech replying to 
the toast of “India and the Colom'es” at the Lord Mayor’s 
In And. hx. the. there are the 

speeches made last year by His Highness, as the repre- 
sentative of India at the Coronation and Imperial Con- 
ference, replying to toasts of “The British Commonwealth”. 

Nor could there be more striking proof of far-sighted 
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rulership than his reference at the Mansion House in 1892 
to his policy for road and rail communications. When he 
came to the gadiy His Highness found practically no good 
roads and only one pathetic little railway, nineteen miles 
long. He formulated and steadily pursued his own policy. 
He had the satisfaction early in 1938 of opening the branch 
line which, as the speech indicates, completes his sixty 
years’ plan and provides Baroda State with seven hundred 
miles of railway and nearly a thousand miles of good roads. 
Such a proud experience can have fallen to the lot of few 
rulers. 

The present volume abounds'in such comparisons and 
one of them is of particular interest at this juncture. The 
India of 1938, with Provincial Autonomy working well and 
Federalism impending at the centre, is far removed from 
the India of 1892. At that time, tlie thought of constitutional 
emancipation from external control can have occurred to 
few. Yet one of the few was His Highness and in his Guild- 
hall speech there is a cautious allusion to it and an appeal 
for more political freedom. Several of the Colonies to 
which he then referred are now Dominions, sturdy and 
vigorous in the fulness of nationhood, but at that time still 
under the tutelage and guidance of Britain. His Highness 
seeks nothing more and nothing less for his o^vn country 
and the speech with which this volume concludes voices 
once more the cry for equality in the Commonwealth 
which now rings through India. 

Few public men alive to-day have seen so many changes 
in the British Commonwealth or in the world as His 
Highness. There is no other, it is said, who played a leading 
part in Victorian days and still plays a leading part to-day. 
His Highness is now a veteran statesman, full of years and 
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honour. Nearly three years ago, the Maharaja Saheb 
celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of his rulenhip and by the 
time that he attains his Both birthday, he wU have been 
on the throne longer than anyone in recorded history. Yet 
at the age of 76, he officially represented India at the 
Coronation of King George VI and at the subsequent 
Imperial Conference, and then, after a strenuous seven 
weeks which sorely tried the endurance of younger men, 
His Highness set forth once more upon his travels when 
others were glad to seek rest and recuperation. 

An intrepid voyager, he vies with Homer in “travelling 
with a hungry heart” for new impressions and experiences, 
sorting ajid weighing- them all in the light of what, by 
adaptation, they can contribute to the progress of Baroda 
and the good of his people. So it was that January 1937 
found His Highness in Equatorial Africa, and mid-August 
at the Ice Barrier, north of Spitzbergen and some 500 miles 
from the North Pole. Few parts of the world are unknown 
to him and when his contemplated tour of Australasia, 
South America and South Africa has been completed, there 
will be little left for him to see except Central Asia. Even 
some part of that vast area he may be able to visit, now that 
he flies everywhere. 

It would be idle to pretend that the passing years leave 
no traces of the effects of unremitting labour and unshared 
responsibility. But His Highness still walks several miles a 
day, rides when opportunity offers, plays a short round of 
golf with great enjoyment and shoots on occasion. His bag 
last year included a lion and a tiger. He works assiduously 
at a volume of State business which does not diminish with 
the years, thinking deeply and long over matters of policy, 
studying every detail. A famous wit has defined genius as 
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the art of making other people take infinite pains. His 
Highness has such genius but it is fair to add that he takes 
infinite pains himself. He demands high standards from 
his officials but he has never spared himself, placing duty 
first and foremost always. 

Always a voracious but discriminating reader, his tastes 
are as catholic as ever. A random selection from the books 
which His Highness has read during the last twelve months, 
shows Mcholas MckUbjfy Clay on Political Economy, the 
Cambridge History of Moghul art, Shaw’s Pygmalion, 
Geikie .on Geology, Spengler’s monumental philosophy, 
histones of Germany and England, and Bentham’s Theory 
of Legislation. From time to time he engages tutors so that he 
may revise and refresh his knowledge, and in recent months 
physiology, French, religion and botany have claimed his 
attention— one hesitates to say his leisure hours, for he 
allows himself so few. In his reading as in his travelling, 
His Highness seeks not only to improve his own knowledge 
but to devote it to the service of his State and people. 

It has long been said of His Highness that he is restless 
and he would not deny the truth of the observation. Nor 
have advancing years brought him relief in that respect. 
It may well be asked whether aught else could be expected 
of one who has witnessed and taken part in so many world 
changes, who has persistently sought to be more modern 
than youth in all beneficial progress, and who seeks as 
eagerly for results. 

When His Highness made physical education compulsory 
last year, he remarked that he first considered such a step 
in 1902 but thought that it might prove premature. His 
Highness has had experience of other innovations ^vhich 
proved premature, but he has never shirked facing the 



facts, probing for the errors, starting all over again. If that 
be restlessness, then it may be counted a virtue, ^vhatever 
the qualifications, and one for which the peoples of Baroda 
have good cause to thank their ruler. Perhaps it could be 
described more properly as a combination of a zest for 
progress and a devotion to duty which is rare in history. 

That zest and devotion find ample illustration in the 
speeches and addresses which form this volume. They 
range over a %vide variety of subjects, from the nutrition of 
the peasant to the expanding freedom of the British 
Commonwealth, from denunciation of aimless book- 
learning to India’s constitutional evolution, from domestic 
science to the brotherhood of man, from the opening of a 
humble institute to a loyal greeting at Buckingham Palace. 
In such respect, they are complementary to previous 
volumes. Where, perhaps, a difference may be detected in 
recent years, is in the simplicity of thought and diction as 
compared with the earlier years of his reign ^vhen His 
Highness found it necessary or deemed it advisable to 
analyse, expound, lecture and, above all, to combat the 
apathy, lethargy and general backwardness of the State 
entrusted to his care at a tender age — and indeed of India 
as a whole. All will recognise that to the awakening of the 
Motherland His Highness has made a great contribution. 

It may well be that in the autumn of a long and eventful 
life wth all its triumphs and disappointments, seeing many 
of his carefully laid schemes bearing fruit in a prosperous 
and contented State, happy in the well-being of his subjects 
and the approval of a world which admires his achieve- 
ments, His Highness is content to voice the mature and 
wcU-tested convictions of a lifetime. Be tliat as it may, 
wisdom, experience and ripe judgment, impel him to 
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commend to us, above all things, service to huir 
brotherhood towards all, education for the humbles 
determined progress in every individual and cor] 
activity. Modem Baroda State is the measure ol 
advice and of its ruler’s devotion to duty. 



SPEECHES & addresses 

OF 

HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO III 

Maharaja of Baroda 

cxL-vra 

At the Banquet to the Elder Brethren of Trinity House, repi>dng 
to the toast of his health by the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, 
24th October 1892, 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, LORD MAYOR, MY LORDS, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN , — I thank you for the kindness Avith which you 
have received the toast of my health, proposed in such 
charming terms by our host this evening. I regard it as a 
spedal honour to be present on an occasion \vith which 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh is connected, 
because His Royal Highness was the first of the Royal 
Princes whom the Princes and peoples of India* had the 
honour of receiving in India. Furthermore, as the present 
occasion is connected tvith the Brethren of Trinity House, 
who have done a good deal for the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain, I thought I could not do better than show 
by my presence, my appreciation of a supremacy which has 
contributed so largely to bringing the East near to the West. 

The Lord Mayor has referred to Baroda State and to my 
humble efforts to carry on the government of the State on 
approved principles. That is a subject on winch I must 
717 
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speak with great caution and diffidence. The work of 
governing the Native States of India is, you will allow, a 
very arduous one. Their difficulties are altogether unknown 
in this country. Speaking personally, but without any de- 
sire to be egotistic, I would say that my great aim is to intro- 
duce and to maintain progressive ideas in the government 
of Baroda. 

As the necessary aids and concomitants of progress, some 
railways have been constructed and I wish to construct 
more of them in my territory. Roads have been made and 
hospitals and dispensaries built. Provision has been made 
for a good supply of pure potable water for the city of 
Baroda, and I have offered to my subjects opportunities by 
which they can take an important part in the dispensation 
of justice; but as no progress can be stable unless die people 
are able to grasp and to assimilate its principles, I have 
formed plans for the extension of education among them. 
I recognise it as a duty and it yields me real pleasure to do 
everything I possibly can for the welfare of my subjects, for 
I feel assured that in their welfare and happiness lies my 
own. 

I will not weary you with a long list of the humble efforts 
that are being made in Baroda in the interests of progress, 
both material and intellectual. I have merely mentioned a 
few instances to show what work is being done in the Native 
States of India, and to acknowledge with sincere gratitude 
the encouragement and approbation of the public and re- 
sponsible statesmen of India and England in respect of our 
humble efforts in our States to follow in the wake of the 
mighty British nation in the work of beneficence. 
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cxux 


At the Lord Mayor's Banquet, The Guildhall, London, replying 
to the toast “Our Indian and Colonial Visitors”, loth November 
1892 - 

lord MAYOR, YOUR ROYAL lUGIINESS, MY LORDS, LADIES AND 

GENTLEMEN, — I havc Uioroughly enjoyed my short trip to 
the industrial to\vns of this country. The resources and wealtli 
of it impressed me very much. The people of England have 
not only not remained satisfied with discovering the means 
of wealth which they possess, but they have, witit their usual 
sagacity and intelligence, made admirable use of their op- 
portunities. This banquet is quite a fitting termination in 
one way of my short and hurried trip. 

The City of London is the heart of this vast country, not 
only on account of its vast population and its noble institu- 
tions, but because it has been the stronghold of commerce 
and enterprising men — men who have added to their wealth 
by subjugating and conquering vast territories, the posses- 
sion of which has made tlie government of England very 
difficult, arduous and responsible, and I ^vish the Ministers 
of her Majesty, some of whom we see here this evening, every 
success in their undertaking. The various interests involved 
and the problems which arise in the government of England 
are so great, engaging, and serious, that men saddled with 
the cares of office must find little time to watch closely the 
rapid and gigantic changes that arc going on in the different 
parts of this Empire — an Empire unique in its extent, popu- 
lation, and civilisation. 

The government of this Empire is rendered very difficult 
owing to the many nationalities, and men of different faiths 
and creeds, of which it consists. To understand all their 
wants, and to administer to their aspirations, is a task which 
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is not very easy. I think it would be well to allow the 
generous and liberalising instincts of the British nation full 
play by conferring on its colonies and dependencies the 
blessings of reasonably representative self-governing institu- 
tions. The introduction of such measures will not only 
lighten the cares of government and be a powerful means 
of fulfilling the noble wish of securing the contentment and 
happiness of her Majesty’s subjects, but will draw together 
the several parts of the Empire and strengthen it by con- 
solidation. 

The reference you have made to myself is indeed very 
kind. In (i) opening banks, (2) in extending railways, (3) in 
building and founding hospitals, (4) in constructing rest 
houses, (5) in constructing bridges, public offices and schools, 
(6) in encouraging literature, (7) in opening public libraries, 

(8) in introducing elective municipalities in my territories, 

(9) in creating village councils, (10) in securing supply of 
potable water, and so on, I have only made use of the op- 
portunities at my disposal. The little that I have been able 
to achieve is due to the kind sympathy and assistance of the 
Government of India. In all my actions I am moved with 
feelings of staunchest loyalty to her Majesty, and with the 
desire of co-operating with the British Government in India 
to the best of my ability in the work of introducing pro- 
gressive government. We are no longer moved by the desire 
of pageantry and show, but by the principles of good and 
sound government. As far as I and others in my position 
are concerned, all that we desire is that our field of useful- 
ness may not suffer curtailment, and that we may be al- 
lowed increased freedom to make use of the opportunities 
offered to us, not in gratifying our personal ambitions and 
desires, but in fulfilling our noble duties. 
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GL 


At the Banquet given to Lord and Lady Reading, Laxmi-Vilas 
Palace, Baroda, 12th January 1926. 

YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1 risC tO pro- 

pose the health of the King Emperor. It is not necessary to 
commend this toast to your acceptance nor to indicate the 
diverse ways in which the Englfch Ruling Family has en- 
deared itself to the affections of the Indian people. The life 
and conduct of His Majesty the King Emperor constitute 
the greatest assets of which the Empire is possessed. 

For my ovra part, I recall with gratitude the personal 
friendship with which His Majesty has honoured me: it will 
always remain a cherished memory. 

cu 

Proposing the toast of “The Guests of the Evening”. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— I lisc again, to discharge the 
grateful duty that has devolved upon me of proposing the 
health of our distinguished Guests, Their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Reading. 

A Viceroy’s visit to an Indian State is a memorable event 
to its Ruling House and its people. To us in Baroda, it is no 
common privilege to welcome a Viceroy of His Excellency’s 
eminence. He is one of the greatest political figures of our 
time. For five years, he has hdd the stage in India, and now 
I have the honour to greet him in my State when about to 
leave our shores to enjoy his well-earned rest. 

He came, no novice in statecraft, but grown grey in the 
service of the Crown. In seeking to dispel the clouds of 
suspicion and rancom that existed when he undertook 
his duties His Excellency displayed consummate courage, 
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patience and wisdom. The more peaceful atmosphere and 
the stabler financial situation that prevail to-day point to 
his success. For these results, the whole of India is under a 
debt of gratitude to His Excellency. We wish him cordial 
God-speed, and trust that his future years will be crowded 
with happiness and yet more renown. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is customary on these occasions 
to reiterate the State’s loyalty to the British Empire. This 
I hope it will not be necessary to do in respect of my own 
State and people. For nearly a century and a quarter of 
British connection, my State has been unswerving in its 
obligations to the Empire. Its loyalty has been tested time 
and again in the stem duress of war, and its worth has been 
proved beyond a doubt by its courageous contributions to 
the problems of peace. 

During my regime, I have tried, to the best of my power, 
to follow out my ideal of a modem State, keenly alive to the 
welfare of the people. I have given my beloved subjects the 
blessings of peace and ordered government. I have eagerly 
sought to bring learning not merely to the privileged few, 
but to the doors of the humblest of my people. In my war 
against social evils, I have been strengthened by the hope, 
despite many disappointments, that a widespread educa- 
tional system will help, in the fulness of time, to crown my 
efforts with success. Further, my Government has pursued 
a policy of generous aid to industrial enterprises, as a result 
of which, though not without losses, many mills and factories 
have come into existence. 

Your Excellencies, it is now over fifty years since Pro- 
vidence called upon me to begin my work in Baroda, and, 
looking back over this half century of promise and achieve- 
ment, I feel that, although much remains to be done, I 
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can claim for my State an honoured place in the Indian 
Empire. 

If this be the present, what of the future? 

The whole of our sub-continent is being stirred to its 
depths by the rebuilding of its constitution. We of the Indian 
States are ^vatching \vith deepest interest the progress of 
British India from stage to stage of self-rule. My earnest 
wish is that, in the new dispensation, the claims of the 
Indian States should not be forgotten. They feel that they 
deserve a liberal treatment in the interpretation of their 
much-cherished rights and privileges. 

In the new era, the Indian States now claim a place in the 
sun, and, believing in the justice of the English people, they 
hope that their ancient rights and dignities ^v^ll be fiilly 
revived. 

For my otsm State, it is only natural for me to hope that 
its original sovereignty ■will be restored. Over a hundred 
years ago, the British Government elected to mediate be- 
tween my House and its tributaries, who were then tem- 
porarily handed over to them (the British Government) for 
the collection of tribute — they elected to collect the tribute 
on our behalf free of charge. It was a sacred trust then 
undertaken. A hundred years of British peace 'with progress 
and order have now ensued. In the interest of efficient 
government, and •with the utmost solicitude for the good of 
the Empire, I am prompted to suggest to the British Govern- 
ment that the ancient privileges be now fully restored to 
their Friends and Allies of old. For it is only as true allies 
and partners in a Commonwealth of States that our Indian 
States can really become pillars of the Empire. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now turn from these problems 
to extend our greetings to Her Excellency Lady Reading. 
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On my return to India, I was happy to Icam of Her Ex- 
cellency’s rapid recovery. Yet I was not sanguine enough to 
hope that- her health would permit her to undertake this 
journey to my capital. It has, therefore, given Her High- 
ness the Maliarani and myself special pleasure to see her 
here. Though never in the best of health, Lady Reading 
courageously, accompanied her distinguished husband five 
years ago, on his great adventure to India. Since then, I 
have watched with admiration the splendid manner in 
which Her Excellency has fulfilled her exalted function as 
Vicereine. In all humane movements, such as tlie campaign 
against leprosy, she has admirably seconded the Viceroy’s 
efforts ; and by the very generous lead that she has given to 
infant welfare organisation throughout the country, Her 
Excellency has convincingly shown that she holds the golden 
key to an abiding place in the affections of the Indian people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of Her Highness the 
Maharani and myself, I desire you to join with me in ex- 
tending a very cordial welcome to Their Excellencies and 
wishing them every happiness under the sun. 

I shall ask you now to drink to the health* of my dis- 
tinguished Guests, Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Reading. 

ctn 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply at the Banquet at Baroda, 
I2thjanuary 1926. 

YOUR HIGHNESS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1 thank YoUf 

Highness for the cordial welcome you have extended to Her 
Excellency and myself and for the very kind words in which 
you have alluded to us both. It is invariably a gratification 
to me to find Her Excellency’s efforts in the cause of 
humanity and relief of suffering, appreciated and Your 
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Highness* generous expressions in recognition of her achieve- 
ments in this direction have given me great pleasure. Your 
Highness has made eloquent references to myself for which 
I thank you sincerely. 

My visits to Indian States would have been incomplete 
if I had not been able to include among them a visit to 
Baroda, and I am glad that I have been able to do so this 
year notwithstanding the crowded programme of the few 
weeks that remain of my period of office. I need not assure 
Your Highness that the historical importance of this State, 
its long and honourable connection with the British Crown 
and the Government of India, and the progressive lines on 
which its administration has been conducted by Your High- 
ness entitle it to the highest consideration from me and 
from those who may succeed me in the office of Viceroy and 
Governor-General, 

It is a source of special pleasure to me that my visit to 
Your Highness coincides with the celebrations of the Jubilee 
Anniversary of your succession to the Gadi of this State. 
I heartily congratulate Your Highness on this auspicious 
event and offer you my warmest wishes for the future. May 
Your Highness long be spared to guide the destinies of your 
State and to labour for the advancement of your subjects. 
May your subjects long enjoy the felicity of your rule and 
profit by those wise schemes of development which it has 
been your pride to devise and execute in the interests of 
their welfare. 

1 of *hR, 

connection of the Baroda State with the Government of 
India. Suffice it to say that more than a hundred years have 
passed since it began, and that from the outeet to the present 
day loyalty to the British connection has been revered as a 
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sacred obligation in the State. On those occasions when 
there has been opportunity to put that obligation into prac- 
tice, the rulers of the State have not hesitated to demon- 
strate their fidelity to that tradition. In the days of the 
Mutiny, the Gackvvar of Baroda openly supported the 
British cause and took all possible measures to preserve 
peace in Gujarat. In the crisis of the Great War Your High- 
ness, true to the same tradition, exerted yourself to the ut- 
most to help the cause of the Empire. I need not enumerate 
all the sendees rendered at that time by Your Highness and 
your State but I may note that besides recruitment of com- 
batants and non-combatants for our forces. Your Highness 
lent your palace at Bombay for use as a War Hospital and 
made contributions amounting to approximately 6o lakhs 
in cash for war purposes. 

Not less well-known are the administrative and social 
measures with which Your Highness’ name will be always 
associated and to which you have alluded with such marked 
modesty in your speech. Your Highness’ rule has been 
characterised by the deep thought you have given to these 
problems and the personal attention you have devoted to 
securing that there should be progress and that progress 
should be along sane lines. Your Highness has •wisely con- 
cluded that no worthy superstructure can be raised unless 
the foundations have been well laid and constructed from 
sound materials. You have conceived that the first essentials 
for the well-being of your State are the establishment and 
maintenance of law and order and the provision of an 
efficient administradve macYiine and you hiave successTuHy 
laboured to provide these requirements. You have rightly 
decided that general progress must rest on a broad basis of 
better social and economic conditions and wider facilities 
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for education among your subjects, and you have given 
effect to your convictions by arrangements for free and com- 
pulsory primary education and extensive facilities for higher 
education and by measures to promote the social and 
economic welfare of the people. In all tliese measures, 
Your Highness has displayed the greatest consideration for 
the interests of your subjects and the wisest forethought in 
equipping your State to meet any changing conditions 
which the future may hold in store. It is not vouchsafed to 
all men to reap where they sow or to see the results for which 
they have laboured. The work of many men brings happi- 
ness and profit only to those who follow after them. In your 
case, however, Your Highness has not only provided for the 
satisfaction of your successors, for the welfare of your State 
and for the happiness of your people in the future, but you 
have also been rewarded by seeing many great and bene- 
ficent changes, for which you laboured, actually come to pass 
in your State in your own time. Your Highness may indeed 
look back on the fifty years during which you have been the 
Ruling Prince of this State, with a sense of duty well done. 

Your Highness has alluded to the position occupied by 
the Indian States side by side \vith the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions in British India. Let me re- 
mind Your Highness that at the time of the inauguration of 
the Reforms Scheme in British India, the position of the 
Ruling Princes and the Indian States was most carefully and 
scrupulously considered; and the sanctity of treaties and the 
intention to preserve and maintain the rights and privileges 
of the Indian Princes was specially and solemnly reaffirmed 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor in a Royal Proclamation. 
At the same time ^vithout prejudice to the relations sub- 
sisting beUveen the Paramount Power and each individual 
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State, the Ruling Princes as a body by the institution of the 
Chamber of Princes, were given an opportunity of taking a 
wder part in the destinies of India and the Empire by 
offering counsel in questions affecting the States as a whole 
or the States in British India and by association in the dis- 
cussion of certain questions of Imperial concern. 1 can 
assure Your Highness that you need have no appre- 
hension tliat, when any future enquiry is held regarding 
constitutional advance in British India, the position of the 
Stales and tlic privileges of the Princes will run any risk of 
being ignored or injuriously affected. I am convinced th."!! 
their interests will be most carefully borne in mind and 
considered. British India is still in the first stage of her 
journey towards responsible Self-Government. At this 
moment I sliall not speculate on the precise position the 
Slates may occupy wlicn a final stage in development has 
been rcaclicd: but of this I am certain that at all limes 
whatever changes may be under consideration, the claims 
of tlic Slates will continue to receive the attention to which 
their position and importance in India and the Empire 
justly entitle them. 

Your Highness has referred to special representations 
which you have made regarding your oum State. I cannot 
discuss them to-night, for these representations arcstill under 
examination. Your Highness may, Iiowcvcr, rest assurctl 
that when tlic c.xamination has been completed, thc>' will 
receive the most careful and impartial consideration at the 
hands of rnpclf and my Government. 

• Let me thank Your Highness once more for your cordial 
welcome and the liospltality you have extended to Her 
Ilxcclicnc)* and m>'scir. Vour Ilighncxs has been mcr^t 
(houglitful in providing all that could interest and charm 
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US during our visit. We shall carry away the most pleasant 
recollections of our visit to Baroda and of the friendly feel- 
ings of Your Highness and Her Highness the Maharani to- 
wards us. Permit me to add that I greatly esteemed the 
privilege of meeting Her Highness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me now ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of our illustrious host. His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaek^var and in wishing him many years of 
happiness and prosperity. 

cun 

Replying to the Viceroy’s speech. 

YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, find it VCiy 

difficult adequately to express the thanks of Her Highness the 
Maharani and myself to His Excellency for the exceedingly 
kind manner in which he has proposed the toast of our 
health, and to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the kindly 
way you have responded to the proposal. 

I feel that all I have tried to do during my life is fitly 
summed up in Shakespeare’s words: 

Let all the ends thou aimcst at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and Truth’s. 

We thank you all most sincerely. 

CUV 

At Prof. Manikrao’s Physical Culture Institute, Baroda, after the 
lecture by Principal G. C. Bhate on “Cardinal Ne%vman’s Ideal of 
a University”, i6th December 1926. 

GENTLEMEN, — ^The subjcct on which the learned Principal* 
has spoken this evening is of very great importance. Judg- 
ment cannot be passed on it in a moment, and careful study 
is essential. 
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the vital question is that of food. All worries and troubles 
have their origin in want of food. Men of mere book know- 
ledge are not greatly appreciated in our country. Scholars 
can be sure of their livelihood only if they become practical 
and do not remain idealistic. The order ofpreccdenceshould 
be (i) foodj i.e. the necessaries of life, (2) knowledge, and 
then {3) any extra activities. My predecessors used to spend 
a lot of money in giving Dakskinas (presents) to Brahmins in 
the month of Shravana and used freely to distribute food- 
grains in the form of Khichariy but realising that this method 
of giving cash and food was abused, I had to divert the 
greater part of the funds to other and better purposes. The 
baneful idea of superiority complex and inferiority complex, 
the stigma of untouchability ruinous to Hinduism and such 
other narrow beliefs and customs, will have to be thrown 
overboard. We must extend the range of love towards 
humanity. This present conception of society calls for a 
radical change. It must become liberal and broad. Here in 
India we have to think of the difference between the Brah- 
mins and the depressed classes and to scrutinise the evil 
effects of this absurd discrimination. 

Again, we want a common language for our country. The 
multipUcity of tongues and dialects is an impediment. It 
does not even allow us to understand our next-door neigh- 
bours besides causing a number of other difficulties. Take 
for instance our Baroda, where I have to run Gujarati, 
Marathi and Urdu schools side by side. Had we but one 
language, much labour and much money would be saved. 
Once more I repeat my warning that there is a great dif- 
ference between England and India. Even in matters of 
education, we need revolutionary changes, taking into ac- 
count our needs and the altered and rapidly altering times. 
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Baroda tries its best in all honesty to achieve what is feasible 
in this direction to-day, but we can still see many fashionable 
fads. Our modem schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, still make a point of propagating the remarkable 
hypocrisies of the twentieth century. The necessity has 
clearly arisen that we should put a stop to all these fads and 
fancies and devise an altogether new scheme of education. In 
these circumstances I invite you all to pay most serious atten- 
tion to the ideas placed before you by Principal Bhate. It is 
my wish that a scheme shall be devised which will make us 
self-reliant, broad-minded, firm and persevering citizens. 


CIV 

At the opening of the Bapuji Dcsai Science Laboratory Hall, 
Navsari, 29th December 1928. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Scicncc IS One of the most im- 
portant subjects of study in our High Schools. But to make 
science really interesting and instructive to the students, it 
is necessary to have a properly equipped laboratory. This 
had long been a need of the premier High School in Navsari, 
with which the name of that great merchant-prince. Sir 
Gavasji Jehangir Rcadymoney is associated. Thanks are due 
to the Desai brothers for their liberal donation to build a 
spacious hall for the laboratory in honour of the memory of 
their father, the late Mr Bapuji Des^, a highly respected 
and leading citizen of this town. Thanks are also due to the 
Committee of the Madressa, for their contribution for the 
apparatus and equipment of the laboratory, without which 
the hall would not have served its purpose. With these few 
words I have great pleasure in declaring the Bapuji Desai 
Science Laboratory Hall to be open. 
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CLVI 


At the Christ Jayanti, 17th December 1932. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — -The subjcct IS SO deep and abstract 
that it is hard to do more than express my agreement \vith 
the ideas and opinions of the preceding speakers. It would 
be useless for me to attempt to analyse the different religions 
and their creeds. If you study the books of various religious 
teachers, you %viU see, from a practical point of view, that 
religion is a very important part of life. It helps us to ^vork 
the social organisation, based on religious principles. One 
of the preceding speakers referred to the unity and diversity 
of different religions. I would myself prefer that there should 
be unity in all religions, and then there would be less dis- 
union. 

In all things, and religion as well, there is a po^ve^. We 
always try to pierce the veil, and we do find something. Of 
course, there are limitations to everything, situated as we 
are in a world with limitations. There is also a law of pro- 
portion. Tliere is proportion in everything and we cannot 
exercise right reason too much for it uilJ guide us in use- 
fulness and save us from pitfalls. The result %vill be less dis- 
union and distrust. 

India is a country having many religions. But before us 
is this question: “Is it religion which we cherish to-day, or 
is it superstition?” I ask you all to think over this matter 
deeply. If there be any mistakes or shortcomings, we should, 
in our humble way, try to set matters right. I am trying to 
put before the public the best ideas in the different re- 
ligions of the world, and I hope my people rvill study them, 
improve their minds and correct their shortcomings. 

Mankind must promote its happiness. 

48 
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This principle is common to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism* 
and Christianity. We must not hate other religions. Our 
love for men should be limited not only to mankind but 
should apply also to the animal world. But, as I said before, 
there is a limitation prescribed to everything. This applies 
to also. If ^ve do not eat even vegetables, saying that 

they have life and so we should not destroy them, our life 
and our endeavours will be useless. 

At present there is a kind of revolution in social and re- 
ligious life. Diversity exists in all religions, but there is 
fundamental unity in all religious thoughts. From that 
point of view, there should be neither emotion nor excite- 
ment. There should be no violent controversy or upheaval, 
nor should people be urged to fight. In peace and amity we 
shall have every chance to achieve happiness and prosperity 
in our present existence. 

In conclusion, I thank you all for enlightening me wth 
the excellent addresses that I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing to-day. 


CLVU 

At the Prize Distribution of the 14th All India Athletic Tourna- 
ment held under the Auspices of the Hind Vijaya Gymkhana, 
Baroda, 24th December 1932. 

MR suDHALKAR AND STUDENTS, — I havc not comc here to-day 
with any prepared speech. You have already begun to 
understand the value of physical training, and I congratu- 
late you on winning your prizes. I am glad that the love of 
sports and exercises is spreading apace in different parts of 
India and especially here in Gujarat. I hope this love of 
sport will continue to grow. 

Physical development has a very important part to play 
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in national life and I am very glad to notice that the new 
generation is already improving in bearing and physique. 
A second generation has been created since these sports 
began. I hope tliat the sportsmanlike spirit trill go on in- 
creasing, for I see in it healthy and auspicious signs for the 
future. I congratulate you on the good gamts you have 
played. You should also take up more and more European 
games such as cricket and hockey, in which there is more 
skill and discipline, more scope for learning the habit of 
obedience and prompt action. I congratulate you again on 
your success in these sports, which I have watched with so 
much satisfaction and pleasure. 


CLVin 

At the opening ceremony of the Domestic Scicrice Exhibition, 
Baroda, 25th December 1932. 

LADIES AND GENTLEJtEN, — I did not trisli to makc any speech 
on this occasion, having had little time to put my thoughts 
together owing to many other pressing engagements since 
my arrival in Baroda. But as I take great interest in tlie 
subject of Domestic Science, I will give you a few of my im- 
pressions tliough they %rill not be in logical order. 

It was from Europe that I gave instructions that an Ex- 
hibition like this should be organised. As the time was very 
short there were obrious difficulties in making arrangements, 
particularly in an area like Gujarat, where it is not easy to 
collect materials for such an c.xhibition. 

What is Domestic Economy? What kind of articles and 
things should be exhibited in a Domestic Science Exhibi- 
tion? While in Europe I asked Mr Kanofisky to consider 
all these questions and arrange this e-xliibition, and tlius to 
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utilise the knowledge and cxpcncnce of Domestic Science 
which he brings from Europe and to illustrate what Domestic 
and Artistic Economy is The subject of Domestic Economy 
IS very useful and requires steady encouragement The ex- 
hibits are ^\cll arranged and I can see here the chief pro- 
ducts of the biggest manufactunng companies in the country 
The methods and instruments they have employed are 
worth studying It is for you to show what can be done to 
improve our present situation by companng the exhibits 
^vlth those turned out in Europe, America, and other coun- 
tnes, and by your clFicicncy and industry create demands 
so that the manufacturers may have an opportunity to pro- 
duce good quality, and thus again increase the demand 
For years wc have been working at this idea more or less 
continuously 

I remember that in 1923 there was an industrial exhibi- 
tion on a much greater scale, and it was the first of its kind 
Such exhibitions play a very important part in educating 
people I should like this one to be held annually, or if not 
annually, at least every three years, and thus enable us to 
study progress — whether wc arc going ahead or remaining 
stationary 

I have taken a personal interest in these matters in vanous 
ways and in various departments DomesUc Economy, 
which IS related to domestic life, could be introduced m 
many branches The first and the most elementary necessity 
IS food, the quintessence of all matcnals Sanitation, hygiene 
and other things follow closely Years ago, as a boy, I ^vas 
Ignorant of all these things, but I tned to see what was going 
on in the Palace and how different officers performed their 
duties I noted their vle^vs and activities and tried to put 
into practice what lessons could be learnt 
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On the whole, in life, food is of primary importance to us, 
like coal to an engine. Food articles must be pure, good in 
quality, sufEcient in quantity, and prepared in sanitary sur- 
roundings. I have reduced everything to a system, and set 
down practical principles in the form of books. If you wish 
to see them, they are available in my Palace kitchen office. 
Of course, they are only notes and if you want more details 
you must have recourse to an encyclopaedia. I find that the 
art of cooking is at present in the hands of illiterate people, 
having no idea of sanitation, hygiene, and cleanliness. 
I have introduced rules and regulations, to the effect that 
nobody is admitted into the kitchen unless he has had a 
good bath and secondly that no articles should be taken in 
by the kitchen personnel unless they arc thoroughly ex- 
amined. I can see that the food prepared in such a sanitary 
kitchen is sadsfactory and hygienic. 

Thirdly, people cook by pracdcc and by seeing other 
people’s methods. But that food does not always have the 
best taste. It should be of proper quality and quantity, 
othenvise there is abuse and lack of economy. If there are 
not sufficient directions and sufficient supervision, and if the 
kitchen staff are not keen and conscientious, the goal ^vill 
not be achieved. 

Merely to tell, is of no use. Orders must be executed. We 
must fix a standard of means and we must not allow things 
to go on unless they are satisfactory. A collection of books 
has been prepared for this purpose only. Mere orders and 
instructions are not sufficient for the servants. I tell my 
officers to do certain things, then examine whether my 
orders are observed properly and reasonably, and ultimately 
record ^vhat the officers did. As a result a series of books has 
been issued and you will find that a great change has come 
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about in the art of cooking — at least in my Palace kitchen. 
Another result of these systematised books is that they show 
the means, proportion, nature and kind of article used in 
the various kinds of food dishes. Do not infer that I pretend 
to be an expert in cooking or that I have much knowledge 
or experience of the art of cooking, but I hope that my 
people will practise and observe what I myself preach and 
practise. If a person has intelligence, energy and efficiency 
and the power of organisation, here is a heid lor him to 
make a fortune. This field is very wide and attractive, and 
you will find that there is demand for Indian dishes, not 
only in India but in all parts of the world. 

Another thing I had tO do was to standardise the use of 
articles of furniture, just as for cookery. I sent men to 
France and other European countries for education in 
furniture craft, and after they eame back I introduced with 
their help several important changes in the State furniture 
factories. 

When I was quite young, the life I lived in the old Palace 
in the midst of the city arid afterwards in Makarpura was a 
life of which few of you can have any idea. It was not due 
^ to want of money, or that I could not command, but it was 
due to want of knowledge. I was ignorant, but my officers 
were more so; and they could not give me a better idea of 
what is comfort. It is nfw past history of which many of 
you may be ignorant. Now there are many changes, there 
has been a great expansion of ideas, and the standard of life 
has been raised. If it happens in the case of a Raja, why 
should It not occur in the ordinary life of every one ol youl 
You will, therefore, attain wider understanding, higher 
ideals and greater comfoft in life, by practising what I am 
preaching and have practised. The object of life is to make 
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US happy in our own sphere and not to hold pessimistic 
«cws. It is not meant by God that we should remain im- 
happy; rather is it His intention that we should be happy 
and make others so. 

Rcverdng to other aspects of Art, Art never occurred to 
me while a boy. I ^vas never told or shown \vhat Art is and 
was therefore completely ignorant of it in my youthful da)’s. 
hly education was narro'w and confined, and so I had much 
to Icam, not because I lacked the power of understanding, 
but because there were no ideas, no education, no ambitions. 

Gan we as a nation understand what is Art? Is not Art 
good for a people’s life? India is poor and her economic 
condition is wretched. Unless it is improved we cannot hope 
to achieve the aims of life. We must analyse the cause and 
nature of the obstructions which hamper our progress and 
if it is possible remove or circumvent them. Remember this 
and formulate your ideas accordingly, Indian people are 
no worse than any other peoples of the world; they love 
comfort and a little luxury also. How shall we achieve that 
end? 

Wc must improve our economic condition and try to 
make right use of our leisure; then wc shall have comfort* 
and the good things of life, higher ideals, higher aims and 
higher achievements. With that advice I now declare tlie 
Exliibition to be open. 


eux 

At the Baroda College Golden Jubilee Celebrations, 25th December 

MR BURROW, STAFF AND STUDENTS OF THE BARODA COLLEGE, 
eadies and gentlemen, — I thank you very much for tlic 
depth and sincerity of the welcome which you have given me 
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this evening. I am deeply touched by it and by the varied 
emotions that are stirred in me by the historic occasion to 
celebrate which we have met to-day. 

A crowd of memories comes surging into my mind when 
I look back in thought through the dim corridors of the past 
and connect to-day’s festivity with an event ^vhich was one 
of the first public acts of my reign — the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of this College, which has just completed the first 
balf century of its life. And when I look back on this early 
event, think of the men who were then around me and 
associated \rith me in this task; when I find that I am the 
only one of them left to be present here to-day; when I sur- 
vey the hopes, fears, expectations, the devotion and labour 
of all those who tried to make a success of the cause of the 
spread of education in my State, I would not be human, if 
the memory of all this had not stirred up the deepest and 
tenderest thoughts in me. At the same time my heart swells 
^vith very natural joy and pride when I cross over, as it ^vere, 
in mind from the dusty plain, the lines of excavation, the 
heaps of mortar and bricks, a trowel and a stone on that 
cool evening in January nearly fifty-four years ago, to the 
ordered paths and drives and green lawns; the magnificent 
pile surmounted by a wonderful dome and, what is even 
more, to the large and joyful foregathering of those who 
have received and are receiving their nurture in these scenes 
and buildings. 

My earliest convictions, as far as I can recall them, \vere 
concerned with the promotion of education among my 
people. 1 had begun to realise that it was the lever — the 
only lever — by which our country and our people could be 
moved from the inertia of ages that had weighed them down. 
The Baroda College was founded under my aegis in 1879, 
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when I was quite a boy. There was then a wdespread 
interest in higher education and it was hoped that the seed 
planted would grow into a strong and vigorous tree. Those 
hopes and expectations have been realised, for ^ve have met 
to-day under the shade of the wide spreading branches of 
that tree, bearing the promise of a verylruitful future. We 
therefore o^ve it to ourselves to think on this occasion ^vith a 
grateful and reverent memory of all those %vho \vith clear 
vision and foresight prepared the ground, took all thought to 
nurse this gro\ving sapling, watered it \vith the sweat of their 
browandbreathed into it the passionate breath of their souls. 
Many of them are now, alas, gathered to their fathers ! 

Ever since that day when I laid the foundation stone I 
have watched tvith sympathy and interest the growth of 
this — the highest educational institution in my State. I have 
regarded it as the eye of my domains. I should perhaps 
more correctly call it a beacon from ^vhich were to radiate 
the quickening rays of thought and inspiration to the re- 
niotest parts of my dominions. I had expected from it a 
constant supply of men with training and character for 
carrying on efficiently and economically the administration 
of the State and for exerdng a healthy influence on the 
moral and spiritual well-being of the people. You kno^v well 
enough that, keen as my interest in higher education is, I 
jmve always looked upon education as an essential thing to 
instil the spirit of progress in the people at large. It is not 
every one tvho is fortunate enough to receive the benefits 
which such a College as this confers. Knowing this, and de- 
suing that every one of my people should enjoy in some 
measure the advantages of education, I inaugurated a policy 
of compulsory education throughout my State. I regar 
this College as closely related to that policy, the men an 
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most friendly to the cause of the liberal arts. And little 
wonder that during this time humanistic and literary sub- 
jects absorbed the attention of the great majority of our 
students as they did in most parts of the world. But the last 
twenty years have witnessed great changes. They have 
coincided with the wonderful transformation that has been 
effected by Science in the two great departments of human 
activity, production and transportation, all over the world 
— especially America and Europe. The effect of this is felt 
not only in every part of the globe but in every sphere of 
life. Our countrymen, who are inspired and perhaps also 
intoxicated by the tremendous changes and seized by a de- 
sire to take their due share in the scientific developments of 
the day, have realised that Science must be allotted its proper 
place in the field of modem education. We accordingly hear 
on all sides the cry raised for greater facilities for scientific 
studies. I have sympathised with this wish to catch up uith 
the times, and mindful as I am, and have always been, of 
the truism that educational needs like those of every pro- 
gressive activity in life have to keep pace ^vith the revolving 
forces of tlie day, I have, and wth tlic greatest good 
sanctioned the construction of a Science Institute which is 
even now nearing completion in our midst. It is indeed 
gratifying to me to feci that on the occasion on which the 
tree of kno^vlcdgc — if I may so call it — which I planted, has 
attained a half century’s growth, we arc afforded the plea- 
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the day, have realised that Science must be allotted its proper 
place in the field of modern education. We accordingly hear 
on all sides the cry raised for greater facilities for scientific 
studies. I have sympathised tvith this -wish to catch up with 
the times, and mindful as I am, and have always been, of 
the truism that educational needs like those of every pro- 
gressive activity in life have to keep pace tvith the revolving 
forces of the day, I have, and with the greatest good tvill, 
sanctioned the construction of a Science Institute which is 
even now nearing completion in our midst. It is indeed 
gratifying to me to feel that on the occasion on which the 
tree of knowledge— if I may so call it— which I planted, has 
attained a half century’s growth, we are afforded the plea- 
sure of vritnessing the strong and vigorous branch it has 
begun to tlirow out — a branch which I have every hope tvill 
grow up as strong and fruitful of good in the service of this 
State and the welfare of its people as the parent stem from 
which it springs. 

In the mind of tlie present generation Science has come 
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to dominate the field of education. There can be no doubt 
that the study of any branch of natural science opens pos- 
sibilities of discovering new truth. There is scarcely a branch 
of Physics or Chemistry or of Biology or Natural History in 
which the student may not hope to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge. This is what makes or should make the study 
of science so attractive. One is occupied with \vhat is per- 
manent, one is in quest of reality. I find it difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of scientific study in this country. 
The mentality of the people, the result of age-long absorp- 
tion in other-worldly matters, is averse from the study offact. 
It is continually occupied with airy nothings. How detri- 
mental this natural inclination is to the true pursuit of 
knowledge I need hardly point out. We must face facts, and 
the only means of facing them truly is by adopting a scien- 
tific attitude towards them. It is not only in the purely 
scientific studies that this attitude should be adopted. 
History and Philosophy need to be approached in the light 
of hard facts as well as Physics and Chemistry. I ^v’Ould 
urge you, ^vith all the power that is at your command, to 
clear your minds of the cobwebs of loose abstraction, and to 
concentrate upon scientific examination and arrangement 
of the -whole field of knowledge. But let us not forget that 
man himself has the first claim on our attention. Everytlung 
which explains his hopes, fears, needs, aspirations — ^in a 
word, all which interprets his inner or personal life, is not 
to be neglected. History, philosophy and imaginative 
literature do this and must ever retain a place in our scheme 
of studies. The ardour %vith which the study of the experi- 
mental sciences is now pursued must not blind us to the fact 
that education has to do a great deal more than turn out a 
man fitted to succeed in business. 
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votion, your sincerity, your self-sacrifice inscribe your names 
indelibly on the hearts of your students and the memory of 
the State. 


CLX 

At the opening of the 17th session of the Marathi Literary Go 
ference at Kolhapur, 27th December 1932. 

SHRUIANT RAJARAM MAHARAJ, LADIES AND GENTLEJIEN,- 

I am grateful to you for the honour you have done me 
inviting me to preside over this 1 7th session of the Liter 
Conference and I appreciate your desire to recognise in 
manner my many efforts since my youth to serve Man 
language and literature by encouraging authors and boi 
So, despite my indifferent health, I have accepted youi 
vitation in order that we may exchange views with f; 
authors and good poets and that I may tell you somet , 
of my reflections, I need hardly say how deeply gr^ 

I am that this occasion has brought us to the city 0: 
hapur, the capital of a dynasty of the Chhatrapati 
which my own is so intimately connected. 

This moving fair of Saraswati annually attracts tho 
of devotees from all parts of India. We are like the 
to Pandharpur who join ^vith others in an annual 
to perform the communal worship of the god of theii 
ivhile at other times they worship him alone. Wri 
reading is just such a twofold worship. Writing or^ 
duction of literature is an art. Literature is the pre 
of man’s speech, and essentially speech ivhicli is mf 
Truth, beauty and goodness characterise such sp^'' 
such qualities that society ivishes to preserve ir 
The advent of the art of writing enabled the pres > ^ 
noble thoughts in human speech, and it must 
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gotten that the w-rittcn letter is but the symbol of the spoken 
word. 

Literature is of a dual character; of the intellect and of 
the emotions respectively. We appear to use the term 
Sahitja nowadays for the type of literature \vhich is emo- 
tional, aesthetic and artistic. In Europe it is knotvn by the 
term belles lettres. Naturally this Conference inclines to such 
literature, but to me the other type — intellectual literature 
— appeals equally. For the last fifty years I have not only 
watched with interest tlie progress of Maratlii, Gujarati and 
Hindi literatures, but have also played an active part, help- 
ing their progress as much as I could and spending much 
time in stud>’ing trends which hamper development. And 
it is as an interested and anxious student of literature that 
1 stand before you now, and not as an expert. 

If I were to attempt to narrate my work in the cause of 
literature it might savour of self-praise. Nevertheless, the 
brief details that I give may help tliosc who seek to do like- 
wise and at tlic same time elicit comment indicaung where 
I may have gone wrong. Firstly, I established a s>*stem of 
compulsoiy' and free primary education together with a 
chain of \illagc libraries intended to prcscrv’c and further 
such education. After spending Rs. 2I laklis on bringing out 
scries like Stories of Nations, Treasure of Knowledge, 
Marathi Works Series, I set apart Rs. 2 lakhs in 1912 for the 
encouragement of literary publications. I also made pro- 
Nision for the study and dcv’clopmcnt of Marathi as well as 
the language of my State — Gujarati— by sucii measures as 
the Gack^var Oriental Scries to save old and important 
works from tlic rav'agcs of insects and time, founding the 
Say’aji Rao scholarships, subsidising dramatic comp.'inics, 
appointing a poct-laurcatc, opening reference libraries for 
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votion, your sincerity, your self-sacrifice inscribe your names 
indelibly on the hearts of your students and the memory of 
the State. 


CLX • 

At the opening of the 17th session of the Marathi Literary Con- 
ference at Kolhapur, 27th December 1932. 

SHRIMANT RAJARAil MAHARAJ, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — 

I am grateful to you for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to preside over this 1 7th session of the Literary 
Conference and I appreciate your desire to recognise in this 
manner my many efforts since my youth to serve Marathi 
language and literature by encouraging authors and books. 
So, despite my indifferent health, I have accepted your in- 
vitation in order that we may exchange views tvith good 
authors and good poets and that I may tell you something 
of my reflections. I need hardly say how deeply gratified 
I am that this occasion has brought us to the city of Kol- 
hapur, the capital of a dynasty of the Chhatrapatis with 
which my own is so intimately connected. 

This moving fair of Saraswati annually attracts thousands 
of devotees from all parts of India. We are like the pilgrims 
to Pandharpur who join with others in an annual journey 
to perform the communal worship of the god of their choice, 
while at other times they worship him alone. Writing and 
reading is just such a twofold worship. Writing or the pro- 
duction of literature is an art. Literature is the preservation 
of man’s speech, and essentially speech which is memorable. 
Truth, beauty and goodness characterise such speech; it is 
such qualities that society wishes to preserve in memory. 
The advent of the art of writing enabled the preservation of 
noble thoughts in human speech, and it must not be for- 
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gotten that the wntten letter is but the symbol of the spoken 
word 

Literature is of a dual character, of the intellect and of 
the emotions respectively We appear to use the term 
Saliitya nowadays for the type of hterature which is emo- 
tional, aesthetic and artistic In Europe it is knoivn by the 
term belles letlres Naturally this Conference inchnes to such 
hterature, but to me the other type — intellectual literature 
— appeals equally For the last fifty years I have not only 
watched ^vlth interest the progress of Marathi, Gujarati and 
Hindi hteratures, but have also played an active part, help- 
ing their progress as much as I could and spending much 
time in studying trends which hamper development And 
It IS as an interested and anxious student of literature that 
I stand before you now, and not as an expert 

If I \Ncre to attempt to narrate my work m the cause of 
literature it might savour of self-praise Nevertheless, the 
brief details that I give may help those who seek to do likc- 
^vlse and at the same time eliat comment indicating where 
I may have gone wrong Firstly, I established a system of 
compubory and free pnmary education togctlier with a 
chain of village libraries intended to preserve and further 
such education After spending Rs 2I lakhs on bringing out 
senes like Stones of Nations, Treasure of Knowledge, 
Marathi Works Senes, I set apart Rs 2 lakhs m 1912 for the 
encouragement of literary pubheauons I also made pro- 
Msion for the study and development of Marathi as well as 
the language of my State — Gujarati— by such measures as 
llic Gackwar Oncntal Senes to save old and important 
works from tlic ravages of insects and time, founding Uic 
Sayaji Rao scholarships, subsidising dramatic companies, 
appointing a poet-laureate, opemng reference hbrancs for 
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Marathi and Gujarati, and creating chairs for these lan- 
guages at the Baroda College. 

There is necessarily much similarity in the different lan- 
guages spoken in various provinces, for they have a common 
origin. This is markedly so in the case of Marathi and 
Gujarati, which resemble two rivers arising in the same 
mountain. Gujarat and Maharashtra are adjacent, and 
their languages have originated from Prakrits. The general 
impression that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit is 
now being modified. But if we study the complex forms, 
difficult pronunciation and general clumsiness of Sanskrit, 
it is not difficult to deduce that it was an academic dialect, 
artificially formed by the Pandits after mixing together dif- 
ferent Prakrits and adding a polish of their own. The Jains 
and Buddhists have a great Prakrit literature, adequately 
provided with linguistic apparatus like grammar, lexicons 
and so forth. A truer picture of ancient Indian society can 
better be found in Prakrit works than Sanskrit ones, and 
Indian vernaculars are more indebted to Prakrit than to 
Sanskrit. For that reason our young men should study the 
Prakrits carefully and Prakrit works should be translated 
into current languages. With that end in view, I have caused 
certain translations to be made of old manuscripts found at 
Patan, and I am certain that our labours will not be wasted 
if other old works are similarly adapted. Let us turn now to 
the four periods of Marathi literature and examine their 
characteristics. 

The fight between Sanskrit and Prakrit raged for cen- 
turies. Buddha and Mahavir preached through Prakrits, 
but the Brahmins did not give up writing in Sanskrit. Even 
the Buddhists and Jains resorted to Sanskrit in order to 
command greater respect. Chakradhar, a Nagr Brahmin of 
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Broach (a.d. 1263-71), the father of the Mahanubhava sect, 
ordered his followers to write not in Sanskrit, but in the 
language of the people, viz. Marathi. The earliest available 
works in Marathi are his. Prior to the coming of the 
Mahanubhava sect, Jnanadev and Namdev flourished. The 
Abhangas of Namdev find a place in the holy scriptures of 
the Sikhs, and the Mahanubhava sect, through their mon- 
asteries, spread Marathi literature even beyond Attock and 
as far as the Frontier, i.e. up to Kabul. All these earlier 
works can stand the test of literary criticism. In thus laying 
the foundations of Marathi literature, many ™ters took 
part along tvith Jnanadev and Namadev. Among them may 
be counted men and women of all castes: Chokhamela, the 
mahar; Gora, the potter; Narhari, the goldsmith; Sena, the 
barber; Muktabai and Janabai. Thus they proved that the 
right to the highest knowledge belongs to all alike and not 
to privileged castes. 

Afterwards came the ravages of the Mohammedan 
domination, but it so happened that they did not destroy 
the foundations of the edifice of Marathi poetry. The lamp 
of Marathi was kept burning by such poets as Eknatha 
(a.d. 1528-1608) — who fed a mahar orphan even before the 
Brahmins at a Shraddha feast, and who edited the original 
text of the Dnyaneshwari\ an English poet, Father Stephen 
(a.d. 1549-1619), whose phraseology was picturesque and 
rich, and who said that Marathi was among languages \vhat 
the jasmine was among flowers, or what musk was among 
perfumes, and the gifted poet Mukteshwar (a.d. 1599-1649), 
who revived classical poetry in Maharashtra. During this 
period many Urdu ^vo^ds crept into colloquial Marathi, but 
their effect upon the language of poetry was small. 

Tukaram and Ramdas were bom in the same year 



A.D. 1608. Tukaram’s poetry is characterised by emotion, 
originality of thought, freshness of experience and an inti- 
mate knowledge of people. Its appeal to the heart of people 
is great, as it is composed in a simple style full of feeling. 
Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as “the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings” is literally applicable to the poetry 
of Tukaram. In his many Abhangas, he has narrated the story 
of his spiritual development. If his poems can be arranged 
autobiographically, they will provide a unique addition to 
the literature of the world. Ramdas was a virtuous and 
sagacious personality. His fine definition of poetry: 

It 

(Poetry is a garland of flowers in the form of words. Its spirit 
appeals to those of good heart as does its fiagrance to the bee), 

is known to all. The poet Vaman, the composer of rhyming 
verses and translator of Bhartrihari’s poems, was a con- 
temporary of Ramdas and Tukaram. He was followed by 
such poets as Shridhar (a.d. 1677-1728), the supporter of 
female education; Amritrai (a.d. 1753) of the honeyed 
speech; Mahipati (a.d. 1715-90) the Marathi biographer 
of poets ; and the great classical poet Moropant (a.d. i 729- 
94) . This era of religious or Pauranik poets provided a con- 
trast to another set of poets, who amused the people and 
who are classified under the heading of bards and Shahirs. 
There are for example Ajnandas, winner of a golden brace- 
let from Shiwaji; Tulsidas, who has immortalised Tanaji; 
Ramjoshi, the composer of love ballads in the times of the 
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Peshwas; Anandfandi, under the patronage of oxir Durbar; 
tailor Parashuram, the ballad-writer; HonajiBal, the author 
of the famous matin Shahir Prabhakar, 

who has described the Rang Panchami Durbar of Savai 
Madhavrao. To these famous bards fell the duty of enlivening 
the leisure of the village peasantry. 

With the spread of English education there came a 
general revolution in Indian literature. Before this period 
prose was an exception, while poetry was one-sided in 
Indian literature. Naturally it began to lose interest. Just 
as the old poets liked to translate the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature into Marathi, so those having received English 
education desired to acquaint their fellow-men ^vith EngHsh 
literature by translating its best works. When such transla- 
tions began to find a place in aU types of literature, there 
was a natural stimulus to original ^vriting. Kunte started 
composing original poems. Mr Jyotiba Fuley, for example, 
started writing essays advocating equality. Lokahittvadi\vrote 
essays urging the necessity of destroying old conventions. 
Mr Oke started to create children’s literature. Mr Halbe 
^tablished a new vogue of%vriting novels and Mr Kirloskar 
of plays. This earlier literature was simple rather than 
artistic. It was reserved for Mr V. K. Chiplunkar to lay the 
foundations of classical prose literature. Keshavsuta re- 
volutionised the choice of subjects in poetry. Messrs Kol- 
hatkar, Khadilkar, Gadkari and Varerkar started their re- 
spective schools of dramatic literature. Mr Haribhau Apte 

torical research work. Messrs Tilak and Agarkar changed 
the whole aspect of Marathi journalism. The traditions 
founded by such men are vigorously maintained by their 
disciples. The heart of the worst pessimist should not but be 
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filled with optimism by casting a glance at the literature 
produced during the last sixty years, which is a hundred 
times greater in variety and quantity than the literature 
produced in six hundred years from the time ofjananeshwar 
to the passing of Moropant. Even the greatest pessimist 
must be impressed by such vigour. It must not be forgotten 
that this is for the most part a result of our contact with 
Western culture and communication with various countries. 

Having briefly surveyed the four periods of Marathi 
literature, let us now sec how circumstances influence 
literature. During the days of the Yadavas, Maharashtra 
was isolated from the outside world. Marathi words were 
then derived from Sanskrit and Prakrit and the poets knew 
no subjects other than philosophy and mythology. Writing 
materials being difficult to obtain, prose did not flourish, as 
people found it more convenient to compose and memorise 
poems. With the advent of Mohammedan rule in the four- 
teentli century, some Mohammedan customs and words 
crept in. With the influence of a monotheistic and non* 
idolatrous religion began the worship of Dattatrey’s sandals 
and the composition of that great work, Gurucharitra, Prose 
writing began \rith what is kno^vn as Bakhar, Mahajar and 
Kaulnama. In the days of Shiv^i, the spirit of liberty began 
to rise and such feelings found an outlet in the lively and 
spirited poetry of Ramdas. In all parts of the country rang 
the words — “Assemble every Maratha” — and such like ex- 
pressions conducive to unity, and they had an undoubted 
effect upon the poetry of that time. During the glorious 
days of the Maratha Raj poets like Moropant flourished and 
during the days of its downfall there were bards like Ram- 
joshi who revelled in composing ballads of a markedly sexual 
character. Then began the English rule, and with it com- 
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munications with other provinces and nations were com- 
menced, which introduced new forms of literature till then 
absent from the language. Society is changing apace, litera- 
ture finds difficulty in keeping pace wth it. The narrow and 
prejudiced outlook of olden days is giving place to broad- 
mindedness and liberality of spirit, ^vhich is evident in all 
the new books published. 

From our brief review it is evident that literature is the 
reflection of the mind of society. It was akin to a social re- 
volution when the Mahanubhavi school started to Nvrite 
books in Marathi instead of Sanskrit. The Br ahmin pandits 
had, as it %vere, seized a monopoly of higher kno^vledge and 
the disgust aroused in ordinary folk by their selfish policy 
^vas reflected in the form of these Marathi books. The art of 
writing books had assumed the shape of mental acrobatics 
through constantly ^vriting books in Sanskrit, which was not 
understood by ordinary people. It was, therefore, an ex- 
pression of sympathy that the earlier Marathi authors 
started Nvriting in Marathi. Then, during the three hundred 
years which follo\ved, only books on philosophy and mytho- 
logy were written. This Wcis quite in keeping with the nature 
of our people, ^vho were stay-at-homes and thought every- 
thing would come to them without eSbrt. But in times of 
oppression, the conviction began to gro^v that things would 
not happen automatically; they began to assert themselves 
in warlike fashion. They preferred the stories of brave deeds 
in Ramayan and Mahabharat to the riddle of Brahma and 
Maya. Ramdas described the general joy of Maharashtra 
when independence ■was achieved and the bards started 
singing of the brave deeds of ^va^^iors. Social restrictions 
were removed and the principles of religion were broadcast 
among the people, to the great satisfaction of Tukaram. 
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There was self-government in Maharashtra and Marathi 
became the court language. Poets like Raghunath Pandit 
and Moropant composed classical and artistic poems in 
Marathi. But in the times ofBajirao II, when the sword was 
put aside, people were occupied in revelry and merry- 
making of all kinds, and the minstrels composed ribald 
poems instead of ballads. The first few years after the esta- 
blishment of English rule in Maharashtra were barren. 
People were dazed by the new change of fortune, and their 
minds were unstable. It was not for some years that praise 
of such qualities as patriotism, equality, thirst for knowledge 
and contempt of conventions appeared both in society and 
literature. 

For all our recent progress, we must not complaisantly 
assume that everything is satisfactory. Illiteracy and poverty 
being more prevalent in Maharashtra than elsewhere, it is 
difficult to obtain customers for Marathi books. It is the 
more pleasing to know that in spite of many difficulties the 
number of writers is increasing. The only remedy is to create 
the desire for knowledge in the minds of the lower classes, 
* upon whose progress the permanent good of the country de- 
pends. During the last two years there has been an ap- 
preciable addition to our literature in poetry, problem plays, 
non-problem social novels, short stories, biography, essays 
and children’s books. An analysis of books (shown opposite) 
published in the Bombay Presidency between January 1931 
and July 1932 illustrates the tastes of the people. 

In addition, one-act playsand talkies are two new forms that 
have come into vogue. Newspapers enjoy good circulations 
and one daily is set in monotype in which it is now possible 
to print the Devanagri script. The sixtieth birthdays of the 
famous litterateurs Messrs N. C. Kelkar and K. F. Khadilkar 
y.’jG 



have recently been celebrated with eclat. The disciples of 
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Mr S. K. Kolhatkar have recently honoured him, AH this 
is commendable, but it is regrettable that periodicals should 
be in a bad condition. There is need of a series of books to 
educate the masses and we sadly lack scientific books and 
manuals on arts and crafts. There is no sign of co-ordinated 
effort and the general trend of affairs gives cause for un- 
easiness Owing to the poverty and paucity of customers, im- 
portant books are not published. We have much to learn of 
the art of binding and of making the “get-up” of a book as 
attractive as the contents. If the desire for reading and ap- 
preciation of beauty grow together, and if our people -will 
cut do^vn wasteful expenditiu'e and utihse the savings for the 
purchase of books, then book pubbshing will flourish and the 
publication of books of permanent merit will be possible. 

There is one drawback in our bterature, and it is that it 
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appears to have been written by one special class for the 
same special class. Writers of all classes joined in the making 
of our old literature, but during the last fifty years, characters 
■which move in novels, dramas and stories are taken from 
the educated classes; and that too from Bombay and Poona. 
Even if a writer tries to get his characters from the distant 
Himalayas or Malabar, the description of those places still 
appears to be either of Poona or Bombay. There is no local 
colour, the language is cumbeKome and the poor culti- 
vators speak and think like townspeople. Thus, if a writer 
takes his characters from all classes, they seem unreal and 
do not really belong to those classes. Even in our scientific 
literature, there are no books of use to the carpenter, the 
blacksmith and other village workers. Is it not really 
wonderful that there is not a single book on fishing or navi- 
gation in Marathi, although Maharashtra has a coast which 
runs for three hundred miles? The natural result of all this 
has been to make Marathi literature one-sided. If literature 
is created by writers who bdong to all classes and professions 
it will represent the sentiments and aspirations of all and 
becomes a national inspiration. If we turn to the proverbs 
and sayings in the English language we find that they are 
taken from such occupations as cooking, tailoring, naviga- 
tion, farming and the different sciences. But our own say- 
ings seem to be taken only from cooking and fanning. 

When a country is rising to higher things, its literature 
shows the signs as the dawn heralds the day. Although 
literature is a reflection of the mind of a people, it does not 
always Tcfiect the tendenrics of the soda! mind. Good 
literature can change the trend and inclinations of Society. 
Mazzini’s writings announced the dawn of Italian inde- 
pendence and it is well known that the poems of Keshavsuta 
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heralded the destruction of foolish conventions in Maha- 
rashtra. The influence of literature is now increasing in all 
directions and it is no longer necessary to depend only on 
reading. Radio, the drama and talking-pictures have proved 
very effective and they create lasting impressions on youthful 
minds. Therefore, all those who are concerned tvith the 
making of literature, should create only that which will 
prove beneficial to society. Journalists also, instead of trying 
to please people, should rvrite such articles as will instil 
courage and buoyancy in the minds of people, for the 
political and social opinions of a race arc more or less guided 
by journalists. 

Excellent original literature is being produced in Maha- 
rashtra and other provinces, but little is known there of the 
best books produced in other languages. Similarly, Western 
nations are not acquainted with literature produced in 
Indian languages. Rabindranath Tagore attained world 
fame because he was able to engage European savants to 
translate his works, but this is rarely possible for individual 
writers or even individual literary bodies. Therefore, if a 
Bharat Sahitya Parishad be formed wth representatives of 
various literary associations, it \vill do immense service. It 
can, for example, have selected books translated into our 
different provincial languages and into English, and through 
such translations it can make provinces better known to 
each other. It can arrange scientific and technical terms 
acceptable to all. It can create a national language and a 
national script which will find general acceptance. I am 
convinced that if all unite in formulating a common script, 
it will be of immense help both in increasing the output of 
printing machines and in cheapening newspapers and books. 
Similarly it will be possible for provinces to study their rate 
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of progress as compared with other provinces, to discover 
their own shortcomings and eliminate them. Therefore it 
will be a most welcome development if provincial literary 
bodies can co-operate in common aims and labours. 

If we can achieve a common script for India, co-operation 
among the educated must surely increase. And for mutual 
intercourse there should be a common language like Urdu 
cum Hindi or a similar combination. Provincial languages 
should be used for the sake of provincial unity and a national 
language for national unity. I think that Hindi will be most 
useful in promoting national unity, and for the last twenty 
years I have made it compulsory in our primary schools. 
Furthermore, in October last I announced my policy of 
making Hindi the court language of Baroda State. With the 
accepted principle of a wide franchise, it is essential that the 
functions of the forthcoming Federation should be per- 
formed in a language which is simple and understood by all. 
I appointed a committee to prepare a legal and adminis- 
trative dictionary for use in our Federal Consdtution. On 
this Committee there are both Hindu and Mohammedan 
members, and both current and coined words are given in 
parallel columns in eight language including Urdu. I had 
previously made efforts to secure uniformity as to scientific 
terms and in my opinion these terms, whether they relate 
to administration, political economy or science, should be 
brought into general use throughout India. This dictionary 
is now being revised and I regard it as essential that the sub- 
ject as a whole should be kept above communal and party 
differences. 

The elected senators in our present Universities should 
try to introduce Marathi more and more with a view to 
promoting its use. It has already been announced that the 
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establishment of a Maharashtra University will be discussed 
in this conference. This University should not be merely 
an examining body, but a virile, living institution where 
patriotic young men may imbibe noble thoughts and 
noble sentiments. 

And now, in concluding my speech, I wish to summarise 
and offer one or two constructive suggestions : 

(a) People need Uterature which will implant in their 
minds kind thoughts and noble aspirations. Therefore 
authors should try to write and publishers to produce such 
literature as will germinate in the minds of the masses feel- 
ings of brotherhood and nationhood, making them rich in 
culture and knowledge like the peoples of other countries 
and civilisations. 

(A) Attention must be paid to utilitarian books. Eco- 
nomics, constitutional matters, scientific developments, un- 
touchability — such are examples of important subjects of 
the day and books should be written upon them. 

{c) Series of books like Everyman’s Library, the Home 
University Library and the Children’s Encyclopaedia are 
necessary so that those who arc not fortunate enough to go 
to a University may obtain requisite knowledge. 

{d) Authors should write in language which will be 
understood even by the rustic villager. The object of writing 
is not to show off one’s knowledge but to add to the general 
understanding. 

(c) While new books are being published, new editions 
must also be brought out of suitable old books which must 
not be allowed to perish. It will be a serious loss if such 
works are neglected. 

(/) Those books which have revolutionised world thought 
should be translated into our language. Those who lack the 
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gift of writing original works may well devote their attention 
to the making of good translations. 

The suggestions that I have placed before you clearly 
cannot be confined to individual enterprise, and they re- 
quire the united efforts of many. The Maharashtra Sahitya 
Parishad was inaugurated in my presence at Baroda twenty- 
three years ago and I regret that it has produced few tangible 
results. It would be well advised to take up this important 
work and impress on the minds of the people that it is 
honestly and sincerely serving the cause of our Marathi 
language and literature, that it does not restrict its field of 
activity to a particular locality or entrust its rights to par- 
ticular interests but is seeking the uplift of all Maharash- 
trians. When that has been done, it wiU be possible for us 
to pursue the ideal of a Maharashtra University. Authors 
must make themselves at one with society in its broadest 
aspects, arousing in the hearts of their readers sympathy and 
admiration for their works. How best that can be realised 
is the subject of our forthcoming discussion. Hence I con- 
clude my speech with the words of Tukaram’s blessing: 

“Let us help each other along life’s highway.” 

CLXI 

At the Opening of Atladra-Padra road, iith February 1933- 
MR DE MORSiER AND GENTLEMEN, — Having finished the task 
allotted to me I would like to say a few words in connection 
with railways, a subject which is prominent in our minds on 
t’his occasion. 

It was years ago that I commenced, by design and not by 
accident, the construction of railways throughout the dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The programme was introduced 
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after hard thinking and careful calculation and that portion 
of the public works has been more or less completed, tliough, 
as we know, there is never an end to progress or under- 
takings pertaining to the advancement and civilisation of 
the people. Along witli the raihray's we should consider the 
construction and development of roads which naturally Iiclp 
to connect the railway traffic. It is %vith iliat object that our 
policy is being undertaken. 

These roads arc intended to serve as arteries to the rail- 
Nvay-s in the different parts of the State and I hope that the 
people will derive the fullest benefit from them and tliat 
they will bring comfort, case and security to tliosc who take 
advantage of them. I shall be glad indeed to see, in the 
course of time, all these schemes completed and my people 
deriving tlic fullest benefit from them. 

1 have been asked at limes by my friends what will Iiappcn 
to all these progressive measures that arc being undertaken. 
Well, gentlemen, it is not a paper constitution, it is not even 
law that trill ensure security to an administration. It must 
be in the spirit, in tlic energy' and die care of the people Uiat 
the greatest security lies. And I hope that men of common 
sense and sincerity of purpose will ensure that the progress 
tve undertake and on whicli we spend so much is secured 
and kept alive. I hope also that future rulers and their 
officers tvill continue the work so intelligently that they will 
earn the blessings of the people and receive timely avsislancc 
in maintaining progress. 

In conclusloa I would like to urge ruy "people to study our 
progress, to be happy in their enjoyment of the benefits and 
in the rc.ilisation of the still greater benefits that will fill to 
the lot of their children. 
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CLXU 


At the first social gathering of the students of the Maharani 
Chimnabai Mahila Pathshala, Baroda, iith March 1933. 

MR MATUBHAI KANTAWALA, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, It is 

good to be assured that the founder, the life and the spirit 
of this institution, is Her Highness. Without life and spirit 
the institution would remain like a lamp without a light. 
Before I speak further about this institution, which, I under- 
stand, is partly dependent on Government aid and partly 
on the support of generous subscribers and donors, I would 
like to mention several points in our daily life which have 
occurred to me. 

Firstly, the existing system of education, whether for 
women or men, is by no means ideal. If we are to attain the 
desired end we must devise a better system, both by studying 
the systems in other countries and by understanding the 
ideal we seek. Comparatively speaking, there are great de- 
fects in the system, whether in British India or in the State, 
and one cause is the failure to study the moral philosophy 
of India instead of preparing men merely for employment 
in services. Suitable institutions can certainly be started on 
a more substantial basis for the advancement of the people 
than the existing one. Much depends upon funds, but as an 
example of the other difficulty I mentioned, there is the 
college which I wished to start, in which education ^vas to 
be given in the vernacular, making Engh'sh a secondary 
language. The question was fully discussed, but the fate of 
the suggestion was disappointing. There was not sufficient 
support or encouragement. We are therefore slow to make 
further attempts, but the idea was good. 

The main difficulty we find in India is that people go to 
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school simply for the kno^vledge that is useful to fulfil the 
qualifications that are required in Government service— 
and Government is a large patron in this country. If we are 
merely to depend upon that, \vc cannot go ahead and follow 
our ideal. We can deviate from the governmental standard 
and curriculum only ^vhen people are intelligent and alive 
and they display a self-sacrificing spirit. Then we can gain 
our end. But it is very difficult, especially in a country 
whose people have to live firom hand to mouth, embedded 
in ignorance, knowing nothing of life or progress in other 
parts of the world. They have no means of comparing their 
progress with that of others who have deviated from the 
Government curriculum and standard laid down. If, as I 
say, I could see in our people the desired qualities, I am sure 
there would be many \villing and able to give us institu- 
tions better suited to our requirements, to our climate and 
to our ideal. As it is, there is waste I How far are we pre- 
pared to undergo trials in order to achieve a patriotic goal? 

Those who are not in earnest find themselves thinHng 
vaguely and acting in an unpractical marmer. If we are 
to think in the right way, we must follow the ideals of philo- 
sophy. Philosophy does not mean mere speculation but con- 
clusions derived from logical thinking for application in 
practical life. Clear thinking is urgently required. It is for 
you to do it and I feel that if you combined ^vith your 
brethren you could start another institution on more prac- 
tical lines and designed specially to serve your time and at- 
tain your objectives. Beyond that point I \vill not go; the 
rest must come from the people &emse\ves. 

Government, as such, has its resources, to be devoted not 
to one special object, not to one department, but to many 
activities. Just as in your humble homes a poor man has to 
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divide his little income in life in Sansar, so Government has 
to apply its resources to different activities like the develop- 
ment of commerce, industries, works for the public welfare 
such as health, encouragement to institutions, and so forth. 
There are naturally many institutions, differing from each 
other in scope, utility and intention. Government can have 
only limited resources and it is for all of you to help in start- 
ing institutions. I am not saying this -with any desire to dis- 
courage your support of this institution, but I am sure that 
with the practical sense and the commercial wealth in 
Gujarat, if you all help, many will come fonvard to help you 
to develop the aims of the institution which you have at 
heart. 

Those who have interested themselves in the foundation 
of this institution deserve my warmest thanks. I am glad 
that Her Highness has taken a warm interest in your welfare 
for many years : she is a very sincere well-wisher of the in- 
stitution and its progress. We may belong to different sexes, 
but we all have one common aim: the desire to serve our 
children and future generations to the best of our ability and 
endeavour. 


CLxni 

At the Opening of the Flower Show at Baroda, 22nd March 1934. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is not possiblc for me to com- 
pete with the adnurable speech made by my Chief Engineer ; 
a Frenchman by birth but an Englishman by education. I 
shall not therefore attempt to rival his eloquence. 

Everything in this life is comparative. Baroda may be a 
city of flowers but we have to compare Baroda tvith India. 
Conditions in Europe are totally different from those of 
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India and all that we can do is to take the utmost advantage 
of the gifts with which nature has endo^ved us We may not 
have the green vales and verdure of the West The degree of 
the utihty of civihsation depends on the degree of natural 
endowments of a nation and how best they are put to use 
Therefore there should be no disrespect for nature and 
beautiful scenery, ^vhatever the contrast with the and and 
hard stones that we find in India 

Gujarat is nch in vegetation and green fields, and I have 
tned to avail myself of the expenence of my predecessors in 
working for the State and in seeking to multiply nature’s 
gifts Nature is a cosy corner where a traveller may take rest 
in times of distress and when the sun is burmng hot There- 
fore I have availed myself of nature’s advantages to promote 
the planting and cultivation of trees m the State 
While thankmg my Chief Engineer for his vaned activi- 
ties and keen devotion to duty, an example which may be 
commended to others, I may mention here that I fully share 
the sentiments expressed in his speech I have great pleasure 
now in declanng the Baroda Flower Show open 

CLXIV 

At the Summer Reception of the East India Assoaation m 
Grosvenor House, London, 24th July 1934 

MR CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — When I waS askcd 
to attend this meeting to-day, I had not the faintest idea 
that I should be asked to say a fetv tvords, but bemg called 
on by my fnend and host I feel it my duty to comply ^vlth 
his command 

My tivo predecessors have addressed you already and ex- 
pressed such noble, genuine ideas, that it is^ardly necessary 
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for me to repeat them. I would, however, emphasise that 
I agree with many of the wise thoughts to which they have 
given expression. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have to bear in mind that 
things nowadays, as compared with the past, are vastly 
changed. We are not living in different continents or dif- 
ferent countries, but in one united world where the interests 
of all have to be equal and sympathised with. What were 
continents before are now countries; what were countries 
are now continents, and thus our material and moral in- 
terests are inseparably intermixed, and it would be but a 
short-sighted policy not to recognise that fact and give 
weight to it in practical life and in the policies of States. 

Unless that is done, the struggle for material prosperity, 
limited by human passions and tariff wars, will ever con- 
tinue — and not to the prosperity ofmankind. Such struggles 
may for a time give prosperity to limited communities, but 
for the good of all of us we require a greater vision, a greater 
sympathy, a greater love for humanity, and not merely for 
a small community. Without this, struggles, rivalries and 
jealousies, must ever continue. In my position I can only 
give expression to such views and feelings, not having any 
direct part or share in the administration of the Empire. 

But I hope the changes that are expected of India will be 
so well contrived, and the share given to the Indians will be 
so potent, that they will not merely sentimentally but truly 
be in a position to help in the true progress of the Empire 
and of humanity at large. 

With these few words, may I thank my many friends for 
giving me the opportunity of meeting them here to-day and 
especially my old friends Lord Lamington and Lord Lin- 
lithgow, whom 1 have known for many years. It is a matter 
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oF great pleasure to all Indians that we have such oppor- 
tunities of coming together. I hope the opportunities will 
increase, and that ^vc shall have still greater and freer op- 
portunities of exchanging \dctvs at social entertainments. 

In conclusion, let me thank you again for giving me this 
welcome opportunity. 


CLXV 

At a Meeting of the Union of West and East, presided over by 
Sir Francis Younghusband, Caxton Hall, London, 7th August 
1935 - 

sir FRANaS YOUNGHUSDAND, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — 

I have been very greatly interested in tlic Bratachari move- 
ment founded by Mr Dutt, for in my opinion it has the 
greatest possibilities of good for the people of India. It is of 
course true that the Bratachari movement is not by itself 
a complete solution of the problem of reviving Indian life. 

India is a country where there have been vast empires 
like the Mauryas and Guptas. We were not and are not as 
barbarous as some people in Central Africa. Judging from 
our old literature in ancient times, it was considered essen- 
tial for our ladies to learn to dance and to sing. You seem 
here to be leading more of our ancient life than we do now 
in India. 

Is it essential for a race to be termed a nation, to have a 
common rule, a common religion, a common tradition, 
sentiments and customs and common aspirations? Judging 
from any of these standards, most of this can be fulfilled in 
India. Therefore, instead of being a congeries of tribes and 
different races, it is more a nation. 

I have worked \vith Indians coming from different parts 
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of India, and even Europeans, and I have had no difficulty 
in understanding either Most of our habits and customs 
are the same, wth some local vanations to break the dead 
monotony of uniformity 

Our old traditions have been lost or are being rapidly lost 
and we have not learnt any new ones well enough to enjoy 
them However, ^ve must strive to progress, but ivithout 
health nothing can be achieved We want more health and 
joy, and we also require a little more freedom in the country 
The pnme factor in the revival of life lies m the introduc- 
tion of free institutions in the political structure of the 
country, a matter in regard to which important develop- 
ments are now in progress 

The Indian people are fond of physical exercises, sports 
and music In the old days, even when I was young, some 
of the old people would not leave their houses unless they 
had taken their physical exercises Wrestling, nding, gym- 
nastics and stick play, were some of the exercises m which 
they indulged according to tlieir status m life 
Just as people here have music at tea, dinner, and so 
forth, so wth us, no ceremony was performed ^vithout some 
form of music We have Garbhas in honour of certain deities, 
in which ladies of all rank, including princesses, take part 
There are dances amongst Waghers and Bhils, some of 
which are very entertaining 

In Baroda we distnbute prizes to musicians and sports- 
men, and also to men who study the Shastras and even to 
those who sing and dance the popular songs and dances 
( Tamashas) The form of some of these pnzes has now been 
changed to suit the present day requirements 

It IS of the utmost importance to bring the educational 
system of India and the life of the educated people into close 
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touch ^vith the indigenous social and spiritual traditions and 
culture of the country, and it is in this direction that the 
movement founded by Mr Dutt is of the greatest value. 

I have myself been always conscious of the value of keep- 
ing alive the indigenotxs arts of India in both the spheres of 
music and dance on which the Bratachari movement lays 
emphasis. I have encouraged the conservation of the 
Garhha dance among the women of Baroda; I have fostered 
the cultivation of Indian music by its traditional exponents 
and the work of compilation of folk-songs of my State. In 
spite of my efforts, ho\vever, I found that it was difficult to 
keep alive the folk-dances and folk-songs of our country. 
They are rapidly dying out owing to the apathy of the 
educated people and that applies also to other parts of 
India. 

When I began to examine these institutions and put them 
on a rational basis, my diffictilty was to find people who 
imderstood them and who could set right any defects found 
in them. Herein lies the value of the great pioneer w’ork 
which Mr Dutt is doing. He is not only making research 
into the folk-dances and songs but is opening the eyes of our 
educated classes and our universities to their national value 
by his personal example, learning himself and practising the 
folk-dances and songs of the country and introducing them 
among the cultivated section of the community. 

I consider that Mr Dutt is doing ^vork the importance of 
which may not be fully realised no^v but is sure to be realised 
seventy-five or one hundred years hence. He is doing a 
great national -work for the whole of India and the move- 
ment started by him is bound to develop into a great 
national movement ^vhich ■will make his name immortal in 
the history of India. It ^vill preserve the living traditional 
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culture of the country from extinction and it mU infuse 
vigour and joy into the national life. 

This holds good not only as far as folk-songs and folk- 
dancing is concerned, for we can very usefully revive the old 
sports and games which were indigenous to the country. 
1 have made a collection of games and published it in a 
book, which contains much useful information. A collection 
like this for the whole of India will be most interesting and 
suggestive of many ideas and require much research. 

I have been so greatly impressed wth the value of Mr 
Dutt’s work and of the Bratachari movement that I have 
invited him to visit Baroda at an early date and to start the 
movement in my State so that we may infuse a new vigour 
and joy into our people. 


CLXVI 

After Prof. Soman's lecture on the “Reconstruction of Hinduism" 
at the La.xmi-Vilas Palace, Baroda, and December 1935. 

GENTLEMEN, — I ^vould like to say a few tvords on the spur 
of the moment, so if my views should seem to you a little 
fragmentary, I ask your indulgence. In the first place, I 
speak to you on this subject as an individual and not as a 
Maharaja. 

We cannot compliment the lecturer too highly on the able 
discourse which we have heard. In most respects his ideas 
are sound, though in some respects I differ from him per- 
sonally. For example, I do not know why more emphasis 
should be laid on cultural affinity. Let us educate our 
people as well as ^ve can and leave the subject of marriage 
to their choice and their discretion. 

Unless our civilisation is broadly based we cannot work 
together. There was a time when India was isolated but 
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eventually it was penetrated by people from Arabia, Persia, 
Europe and other countries, all having their influence on 
the ancient Hindu civilisation. Tlie basis has been broadened 
but we have not yet learnt the lesson, which is that we should 
be brothers and accept universality of faith and thought, 
irrespective of class, caste, creed and country. And surely 
it is by studying each other that we improve our own under- 
standing and better ourselves. 

I have pondered over this subject for many years and 
each and every progressive step I have taken has sought a 
definite objective. The primary necessity, I believe, is the 
desire for betterment. We must create that. People must 
learn to analyse and compare the old and the new and for 
that they must be given education. 

I do not mean education merely in the sense of book- 
learning. There are other ways which you Nvell understand 
and upon which I need not enlarge. Education is one part 
of the. temple of knowledge and it should be available for all 
%vithout restriction of caste and creed. When this has been 
done intelligently, we may then be able to ascertain the ex- 
tent of human progress. 

From the standpoint of social changes, a law that I am 
making provides for a small school for study of the subject. 
It is of course only a beginning and a great deal remains to 
be done. What further I or the State ^vill be able to do, I 
cannot say. But we must do whatever lies in our power, 
both individually and communally, to propagate our ideas 
\vith sincerity. 

If you do not ^vish to change your religious vie^vs, that is 
your personal matter. Certainly you should not run a^vay 
from Hinduism on the ground that it is a religion of the past. 
I have seen greater ignorance of progress than I thought 
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could possibly exist in India. Religion continued along such 
lines must surely die. That lesson has been learnt by my 
Mohammedan and Christian brothers who have the same 
path to follow. 

The best ideas must be brought to bear upon our pro- 
spects and chances of success in order that we can learn to 
train character and to teach the masses really universal be- 
liefs in which all religions have common ground. Religion 
is a word that can be defined in many ways. It is really a 
kind of emotion, individual to each one of us, and that 
emotion should he expressed by each one in a manner that 
is best and most intelligible to him personally. 

But subject to that definition, there must be one common 
code of morality to which all subscribe. Let us be one at 
heart, loving and helping each other. In that I am sure the 
salvation of India lies. If you do not, you face disaster. 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism, 
all have great unblemished truths from which to construct 
a common code, but I do not yet see many material results. 
It is practical idealism to work step by step and our im- 
mediate objective should be to instil a greater love of coun- 
try and a greater desire to help and understand each other. 

CLxvn 

At the Annual Prize-giving of the Maharani High School for 
Girls, Baroda, iith December 1935. 

MRS \V£IR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MISS NEEDHAM AND 
TEACHERS, PAST AND PRESENT STUDENTS OF THE MAHARANI 
HIGH SCHOOL, — It has given me genuine pleasure to be pre- 
sent here to-day and to see the programme of exercise and 
games that have been so well performed. I was particularly 
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impressed by the Garbha dances and by the imitation of 
stately and solemn Japanese drill. The latter is a type of 
training given to young girls in Japan before they leave 
school in order that they may be better able to dischaige 
their many duties at home. I hope that some of you at least 
^vill find it as beneficial as do the young girls of Japan. For 
one thing, it will train you to become good hostesses and to 
perform your duties as such, quietly and efficiently, when 
you are married. 

It has given me pleasure also to hear your annual report. 
I am glad that the number of girls is increasing, so much, 
indeed, that another High School ^vill probably be needed. 
I hope that expectation will be fulfilled before long. 

Women’s education is not given here merely in imitation 
of Western civilisation. In our Indian homes women in 
olden days were as well educated as the men. In ancient 
India women also used to be trained to take a leading part in 
public activities and even in philosophical discussions. There 
is no reason therefore why you of the present generation 
should not take your opportunities, ^vhy you should not be 
able to hold your own, working steadily in literature and 
other activities in the same way as men. 

Let not your efforts, however, be marred by the spirit of 
jealousy. Aim rather at healthy competition which is always 
good for everyone. Your ideak should be mutual help, 
mutual welfare, and mutual progress. You should never 
seek to benefit at the expense of others but should seek to 
rise by your own merit and through your o^vn efibrts. It is 
my earnest desire that you should rise to the best of your 
ability and I hope that you wll be actuated in your efforts 
by the highest motives. 

Men and women are not enemies. They are indispensable 
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to each other, and for the progress of the world and 
humanity it is essential that they should advance together 
and help each other to achieve the great objective of life, 
namely the happiness of the home. Unless this is done, 
education wll fail in its aim. I trust that this objective will 
be attained under the wise guidance of Miss Needham. She 
has been here for a long time and I hope will remain much 
longer. And in due course, may her successors folloNV in her 
footsteps and care equally well for your interests and for the 
progress of this institution. 

Nowadays we hear a good deal about women and their 
freedom. But we want to ensure that freedom is not so 
interpreted as to become classed with licence. You should 
as far as possible try to mould yourselves on the basis of 
rational freedom. With that object in view we must give to 
women as much liberty as is in our power \vith a clear 
understanding as to what constitutes the right freedom. To 
achieve the latter requires a good deal of training, thinking 
and perseverance. 

Some women are thinking to obtain equality in status as 
citizens of India, and our laivyers are trying to help them by 
legislation. I do not altogether agree with this. To com- 
mand self-respect we must live and move on the right lines. 
Your freedom must be rationally based so" that you may pass 
it on to your children and their children. 

I do not wish to detain you longer and I will conclude. 
I take the opportunity of thanking you, teachers, for your 
help to Miss Needham. I wish you aU happiness and success 
in life and thank you all again for the interesting programme 
of entertainment you have given us to-night. 
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CLXvni 


At the name-giving ceremony to the locality beyond the railway- 
station on the west of the town and to the Friends’ Co-operative 
Society on Race Course road, Baroda, I3ih December 1935. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — am inspired on this occasion to 
say a fe^v words in response to the fine address that you have 
given me. \Vhen I see these beautifully lighted houses my 
memory carries me back to distant cities like Berlin, Paris, 
London, Cairo and elsewhere, which have undertaken pro- 
grammes of expansion. Here in India extensions are also 
taking place every day. But as compared wth other coun- 
tries of the ^vorld, the progress of expansion in Bombay and 
other Indian cities is very small and ours in Baroda is still 
less. 

Nevertheless we have no need to be discouraged, for our 
growth is not as slow as in other places and the pioneer spirit 
is to be praised. Regarding extension here and elsewhere in 
India, we have done much, but the general response has 
been inadequate, For that the people are not to blame. The 
main cause is economic. India is proverbially poor; still 
poorer compared -with other countries of the world; and I 
believe that without a change in economic conditions we 
cannot prosper or rise higher. 

It is the economic condition of the people that must be 
changed. It is a problem which I cannot solve, and I must 
leave it to those who have better brains and greater ex- 
perience than myself. Houses and places of recreation are 
not the only necessities oflife. There are many others which 
are equally essential, and we are trying to supply them to 
the best of our ability. ' 

This beautiful ^vork, which we are all delighted to see in 
Baroda, is a worthy example for the rest of the State to copy. 
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I may say that the State will always try its best to help all 
progress and advance Much money is spent on the capital 
from the resources of the State reserve, but there is a limit 
to It, and we must now try to provide for the needy and for 
poorer people I find that not only now, but for the last 
sixty years, we have been spending a lot on the capital, and 
our attention must now be directed to the villages and their 
needs For that, as you know. Government has provided a 
certain sum for every provmce, and they are expected to 
provide further amounts The State, in the same way, has 
provided large sums for towns which have undertaken to 
carry out waterworks and similar undertakings Our records 
show how much we have done, and we have every reason to 
be gratified with our progress But we should not rest 
satisfied with what we have done, but try to do more and 
more 

Gujarat, as compared with other parts of India, may ap 
pear to be fairly well off But the standard of living is not 
high, and Gujarat cannot be called prosperous as compared 
with other parts of the world My desire is that we should 
not remain satisfied but always stnve for better things It 
gives me great pleasure when you do nse to more prosperity, 
comfort and happiness, when your wants are easily and 
promptly provided and you obtain domestic facihties 

We all desire to have the benefits of good government 
It does not merely consist of the R^a, but is a body pohtic 
Expressed crudely, it means that if one part suffers the other 
also suffers if one side of it is steadily developed, we must 
ensure that other sides are not neglected If you read the 
books on the subject you will find that the whole has been 
reduced to a definite system Raja is represented as the 
father of the people and it is the duty of the father to watch 
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the growth of his progeny so that they may live in a happier 
life. But the father also needs the help of the children, who 
also have their duties and responsibilities. 

We must therefore work together in close co-operation 
for the progress of society, if we wish to achieve success in 
our great undertakings. For the common good of all, we 
must look upon ourselves as one body, actuated by the same 
desire for our common welfare. We must look ahead to- 
gether and wthout communal, party, or caste feeling, work 
to achieve greater things and bring happiness to all. 

I wish you success in all your undertakings. No one is 
more happy than I am to see progress. I compliment this 
Society on building good houses, for I am sure that others 
^vill be impelled to follow your lead. Baroda is extending, 
and I am providing further facilities for its expansion. The 
same movement is proceeding also in the districts. While I 
was in England, I ^v^ote to the different municipalities in 
the State, inquiring whether congestion exists in their areas 
and what remedies they propose. I await their replies with 
a view to providing more space and more facilities. I hope 
the time will come when these matters will be arranged \vith 
less correspondence and discussion. 

May I thank you again for your fine address to me and 
wish you all happiness and prosperity. 

GLXZX 

After presenting prizes at the Gujarat Intercollegiate Sports, 
Baroda, 15th December 1935. 

PRINCIPAL BURROW, PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS, 1 had nOt 

intended to speak this evening but the display of manly 
sports, of strength and skill, which I have witnessed with so 
much pleasure, impels me to say a few words. 
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Naturally, this is not the first time that I have visited such 
college sports and I well recall how in former days I used 
to note the pale cheeks and sunken eyes of college students. 
They lacked both strength and enthusiasm, and when I com- 
pare your feats with theirs I am really delighted to see the 
improvement that has been made. 

I would like to congratulate the University on organising 
these intercollegiate sports for I am sure that they will prove 
of the greatest benefit to the present generation of students. 
I would remind you of the famous English proverb that 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”. Students 
who only bury themselves in their books and do not par- 
ticipate in any games, invariably lack enterprise and en- 
thusiasm. Every young man must try to be healthy and 
strong. Without health and strength, you will not be able 
to face tvith resolution the difficulties with which the path 
of life is strewn and in the end, no matter what your walk of 
life, defeat or disappointment may well await you. 

I consider it essential that you should spare some portion 
of your time each day to be devoted to manly exercises, and 
that in your curriculum provision should be made for games 
and recreation. It gives me great pleasure to see that the 
University authorities are alive to this need and that to meet 
it in part they have organised these intercollegiate sports. 
Besides improving your health, they bring you into closer 
contact Avith students of other colleges and thus create in you 
the spirit of brotherhood and good vrill. As you study more 
and gain experience of the world you will discover that it is 
not only futile but harmful to differentiate between man and 
man on the grounds that ./I is a Gujarati, is a Kathiawari 
and C a Deccani. Our ignorance is responsible for this ten- 
dency and the warped judgment which results. As you come 
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in closer contact wth one another you will realise that our 
culturCj thoughts and customs are the same. We are indeed 
like the different parts of one body and our interests are 
identical. It is therefore my earnest desire that you should 
take a greater part in these activities, both to improve your 
health and cultivate the spirit of brotherhood and sports- 
manship. 

I congratulate those students who have been successful in 
these competitions and have won prizes. Not all can ^vin 
prizes, however, and the spirit of striving in the losers also 
merits pmse. To the latter I would say that so far from 
being discouraged they should strive the more to achieve 
success on the next occasion. In conclusion, I thank you all 
for having given me an opportunity to spend this delightful 
evening in your midst. 


CLXX 

At the Unveiling of the Statue of the late Shrimant Khanderao 
Maharaj, Baroda, 23rd December 1935. 

LADIES AND GENTLE^CEN, — It givcs me great pleasure to be 
able to-day to unveil the statue of the late revered Shrimant 
Khanderao Maharaj. This statue is the ^vork of the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, Mr Karmarkar, and I am confident 
that it ^vill add to his fame. 

Though nearly seventy years have passed since the rule 
of Shrimant Khanderao Maharaj, he is still &esh in our 
memory. His life’s motto was that “ Physical well-being is 
the first means ofDharma”. He had a great love of exercise 
and used to perform wonderful feats of strength. Of a con- 
ciliatory and liberal temper, his charity knew no boimds, 
and it was above all considerations of caste and creed. 



Bhavbhuti’s famous adage “Harder than a thunderbolt, 
softer than a flower”, could be most appropriately applied 
to him. 

He had a deep love for his subjects, and when, in 1857, 
at the very beginning of his reign, the Mutiny broke out, it 
was to prove a severe test of his merits. How he emerged 
triumphant from the ordeal and how it benefited the State, 
is well known to all of you. Among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of his reign were the construction of the Dabhoi- 
Miyagaon railway, the introduction of the British Indian 
model of a system to collect revenue and to survey and 
classify the land, the scheme of water-supply to Baroda City 
from the Narmada River, and the enactment of certain 
beneficial laws, the establishment of judicial courts and of 
banks, and an increase in well-trained military forces. 

It is difficult for us nowadays to visualise the mental strain 
upon Maharaja Khanderao caused by family feuds and the 
presence of a minister like Bhau Shinde. The Marathi pro- 
verb that “One can know the difficulties of a situation only 
by personally experiencing them”, is indeed true. It was 
really remarkable that despite all his troubles and worries 
he achieved so much during the brief span of fourteen years’ 
rule. Even the superficial observer must admit that by 
introducing social and economic reforms, Shrimant Khan- 
derao Maharaj laid the foundations of good government. 
And it is in recognition of his great achievements and as a 
token of our regard and gratitude that it is our duty to-day 
to unveil his statue. 

This, 'gi't'bfi 

ancestors is indeed an ancient one. Bhasa’s play Pratima and 
Shudrak’s Mruchhakatika refer to Devakula for housing 
statues of the departed and the recently discovered remains 
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of the stone statues of the Shisnaga dynasty (642-413 b.c.) 
bear witness to the contemporary custom. 

The idea of offering worship of Shraddha to the manes 01 
Pitris is still older. In the Rig-Veda^ deities like Yama and 
Indra were invoked in order that the departed might attair 
heaven and that those left behind might be blessed witi 
health, wealth, children, knowledge and fame. It was onl) 
in the passage of time that the original conception degener- 
ated into its present form. Similar methods of expressing 
respect for the departed are widespread, for example Bars\ 
among the Muslims, Dosla of the Parsis, Masses among the 
Roman Catholics, the Shinto in China and Japan and the 
worship of the Jains. 

There are two ways of worshipping ancestors, the mani- 
fest or personal and the non-manifest or impersonal. Of the 
two the latter is preferable. If at all, it is in that way that 
peace and satisfaction may be given to the souls of the de- 
parted, an aim which cannot be achieved by making 
funerals the occasions for costly ceremonies with the risk of 
debt or of attaching xmwarranted importance to ritual. The 
very best form of non-manifest worship is to study and under- 
stand the good qualities of our ancestors and to cany on the 
good work initiated by them. Such indeed is the admirable 
advice offered in the Upanishadsi 

(^Vhateve^ good deeds >ve have done, you should follow, but not 
•the others— our bad deeds.) 

iTveryiVcfrrrair 

artist we entrust the duty of recording the latter. If \ve have 
the likeness of a distinguished man before us constantly, we 
are more likely to develop our intimate knowledge of him 
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and his qualities. For that reason photographs of dis- 
tinguished men are inserted in histories and biographies. 
A similar moral may be deduced from Ramada’s advice to 
Sambhaji : 

I tl 

■nr^TT^rr^ i ii 

(Remember the person of Shiwaji 
Remember the exploits of Shiwaji 
Remember the policy of Shiwaji 
On this earth.) 

We should especially remember the personality of fore- 
fathers whose manly dignity and cultured physical excel- 
lence were so markedly developed like the late Shrimant 
Khanderao Maharaj, A handsome body is the gift of 
nature, but physical fitness can be achieved by one’s own 
efforts. Those whom nature has not favoured should try to 
develop their bodies, for a healthy body makes for a strong 
and vigorous mind. It is desirable that the ideals and 
virtues of physical culture should always be before us, and 
it is with such intention that this building and this statue of 
Shrimant Khanderao Maharaj have been erected here. 

This imposing and handsome building follows what is 
known in architecture as the Indo-Aryan style, which is 
characterised by a happy blend of symmetry and propor- 
tion — qualities of outstanding importance in our everyday 
life. This style reached its zenith in the reign of King 
Siddharaj of the Solanki lineage and again in that of King 
Visha^deo. Temples, palaces and waterworks, constructed^ 
those times, can be seen in Baroda State even to-day at 
Dabhoi, Patan Sidhpur and elsewhere. The central arch in 
this market building recalls the Hirabhagol at Dabhoi. The 
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background of this statue of Shrimant Khanderao is decor- 
ated by the dome on the arch, and by the tall turrets and 
spacious and attractive roo& which flank it. To complete 
the setting there is the proportionate foreground of the 
Mandai or Market Building, and eventually there will be a 
beautiful garden which is at present under construction. 

May the constant reminder of a great king make the 
minds of our people like unto his mind — liberal, fearless and 
strong — and their bodies also like unto his — healthy and 
vigorous. 

OT.TTgT 

At Baroda, 28th December 1935. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — In America last year, I had the 
privilege and pleasure of presiding at the World Conference 
of Religions. It was one of the most interesting experiences 
of my life, for gathered under one roof were distinguished 
exponents of every religion and creed. 

It was indeed a Parliament of Religions in \vhich we were 
assembled together for the purpose of pooling our know- 
ledge, convictions and experience. We hoped that through 
our discussions we might arrive at a truer conception of 
essentials and a truer understanding of \vhat religion could 
contribute to the solution of our individual and collective 
problems. 

It was a memorable gathering and the effect it had upon 
me personally was to confirm my belief in the essential unity 
of all reli^ons and in the primary importance of frank dis- 
cussion and constant study. 

During my subsequent travels, and particularly of late, 

I have devoted much time to the study of current trends in 
religion in India and other countries. I have sought, \vhen 
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opportunity offered, to bring together men of learning, cul- 
ture and experience, in order that I might listen to them and 
benefit from their views and understanding and from an ex- 
pert knowledge to which I can make no claim. 

In the hope that something may thereby be added to our 
store of knowledge, to our capacity for understanding and to 
our desire for study, I have prepared a short series of dis- 
courses which indicate the nature of my recent reflections 
and of certain conclusions at which I have arrived. 

For the first of these discourses I have chosen the subject 
of “The Evolution of Hinduism”. I wish to express my 
thanks to those gentlemen whose advice I have sought, and 
particularly to Prof. K. J. Saunders, a man of great learning 
and wide sympathies, for his arrangement and correction of 
the text. 

I will turn now to Hinduism and its evolution, 

All sects and schools accept the Bhagwad GUd as their text 
book. They realise that in its shlokas (^t^) there is authority 
for all kinds of teachings and practices: it is all-inclusive. 
It is itself an Upanishadj and one specially adapted to the 
needs of the laity : and has for two thousand years inspired 
and comforted millions. It makes the three schools or ways 
— Karma Yoga Bhakti Yoga Jnyana Yoga 

— clear and attractive. These all have their roots 
in the earlier Upanishads and in religious experience, and 
they all are needed for a fully rounded religious life — the 
whole personality, will, emotion, and intellect being in- 
volved. Again the moral teachings of Duty, Detachment, 
Desirelessness, Devotion, are of permanent value. For the 
Gita is the layman’s Upanishadj and sets the life of duty above 
the life of renunciation — Dharma (v??) above Sannyasa 

(^Rrre). 
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If we analyse this comprehensive book, we see that it is 
made up of eighteen chapters and that these fall into three 
books, dealing with Karma (^), Bhakti (?Tf^) and Jnydna 
and that while all are concerned with each of these 
three ways, the emphasis is on Karma (^) in the first six 
chapters, on Bhakti (nf^) in the second six, and on Jnydna 
in the last six. “Do your duty without attachment” 
is the main teaching of Krishna in the first of these books: 

“Do it in loving devotion to me” is his teaching in the 
second: 

^ i -n. >i.<. 

“Illumination is the fruit of action and of devotion”, that 
is the burden of the third book: 

tshti^n'r i 8^. 

The saints are those who have realised this supreme truth. 

The great moral summaries of the sixteenth chapter are 
notable. The following passages are typical of its moral 
teachings: 

■5nnq(<i'=*jdrts:iri: l 

^Tvi wg ii 

Fearlessness, purity of mind, steadfastness, true knowledge, 
charity, control of senses, recitation of sacred books, austeriUes and 
absence of crookedness. 

arni; -jffftT: i 

Harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, renunciation, tran- 
quillity, freedom from the habit of backbiting, compassion for all 
beings, freedom from avarice, gentleness, modesty, absence of vain 
activity. 
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i 

^TW^nTT^ ^T\'li II 

Strength of mind, forgiveness, patience, purity, self-abnegation 
•are the divine qualities obtained by a true aristocrat, Oh, Bharat. 

The following passages are classic expressions of the three 
great ways : The Gltd provides a ladder for the lay people to 
climb to salvation. It may also suggest a syllabus of re- 
ligious education for our schoob, which must aim at training 
the whole personality. Devotion to a personal God of noble 
character does this best : but to Bhakti (»Tf^) we must add 
Karma 

^ '*n‘ i S'®. 

Thy business is wth deed alone, not \vith the fniits thy deed may 
yield, 

fSnrt ^ ^ a ^ siinTi i 

ii •s. 

Do thine appointed task: It is better far than worklessness. Thy 
body needs it and thy soul. 

q> V |7| 1 

^ ^ II ’?r. 

Whoso doeth work not seeking fiiiit of work he is the true Yogi, 
he the true Sannyasi. 

The will being thus challenged, Bhakti is revealed 

as its inspiration: 

Tit i 

Cast off all thought of duty and thyself devote to me alone : from 
all thy sin be free. To me they come the great souled ones, and 
coming find release from birth. 
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^ JTsrfjfT (i w »iwr a ^ ii •’a. t-. \e-. 

^ ■a'^TT-'dO ’ran JTf '^pnnnra i £_. h°. 
nrara n ’rara: 

You all who ^vorship me in love in me abide, and I in them: if 
one deep sunk in sin devote himself to me, account him good. 


And these paths of duty and devotion lead to Jnydna (^T*f) 
— Illumination : 




True knowledge and perception of the truth is gained by con- 
stant study of the One. 


^rar nnn: ’S nrt ?:iff ’mr: ii x's. x. 

I 'will again proclaim knowledge supreme by which all saints 
have reached the goal. 


Other well-known passages are as follows: 


Kama 


•I ^TFiVniT I 

^i^T?(^rcBrr*Tt ^ ii ■^. \'c. ^,7.. 

It is not possible for beings endowed ^vith a body to renounce 
Karma (^r?f ) altogether. He is said to have renounced his Karma 
who does not expect to enjoy the results of his Karma 


Success of Karma 
7m ^ ^ 

fdfdyi-sy ^ 11 x^. \b. 

Five things are smd to bring about the success of an under- 
taking. The place, the doer, the instrument, variety of action and 
the divine hdp. 
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Bhakti 

^ tjfqTqr 7TT 1 ^: i x^. 

Leave aside all which you consider to be your Dharma (v^)j 
take your refuge solely in me; I shall save you from all your sins. 
Do not repent. 

Jnydna 

5Tf% ’^T^r I 

7{rX ^ II «. 

There is nothing purer than Jnydna C^T^T) in this world. Jnydna 
{'^ H) is obtained in the course of time by all those whose actions 
have been perfected. 

Let us then look upon the Gttd as our source book, without 
being bound by the letter seek the spirit of its teachings, 
balance one against another, and correct some emphasis by 
the collective impression of the whole. 

Thus if Krishna seems to teach in one place that men are 
puppets of a God who has His sport with them and the 
world, this is corrected by His continual emphasis on dutyj 
man is responsible and free to choose good or evil. 

Again if Mdyd (^T^T) seems to imply the unreality of mat- 
ter as Vcdantists have insisted, there are many passages 
which say that matter is eternal, and that life is real. The 
world is in fact not unreal, except as contrasted with the one 
supreme reality — it is this Atman (^rnjf^r) which gives all a 
measure of reality, for it is in all. And in realising it as the 
soul and breath of all, man finds salvation. 

The very comprehensiveness of the Gltd has meant that 
various teachings have been over-emphasised by various 
schools, and even perverted, e.g. the caste-system becomes 
too rigid; or Bhakti (>TfNi) becomes erotic: and Mdyd (^Tr^lT) 
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becomes a denial of the reality of the world. For the intel- 
lectuals Jnydna ('^T^) is emphasised, with its Advaita 
philosophy, or monism. This has the danger of pantheism, 
e.g. obliteration of moral distinctions. For the masses Bhakti 
(^f^) is taught with its dualism of God and the soul: this 
has the danger of particularism, and over-devotion to some 
local deity. For the priests Karma (^) becomes a matter of 
religious and ritual acts, with the danger of priestcraft. For 
the warrior it becomes a matter of acts of bravery, with the 
danger of callousness. 

The emphasis on Bhakti has been overdone by de- 
votees like Chaitanya and by the common people, 

who give their devotion to unworthy idols till the Puranic 
PCrishna takes the place of the noble Krishna of the Giidt or 
Kali is appeased with bloody sacrifices, and Ahimsa 
forgotten. Eroticism may go to extreme lengths, as symbols 
are too realistically interpreted, e.g. the Devadasis and the 
Jus primus noclis of priests of some sects. Even the moral 
lesson of Upekshd may be perverted, as by anarchists 

who appeal to the authority of Krishna in committing 
murder. Without trained and spiritually minded teachers 
the emphasis wll continue to be one-sided and poetry wll 
be read as prose. 

This is the tragic story of refigion. And Indians, too often 
unhappy and unsuccessful against the forces of nature and 
men, have sought in Sannydsa or in romantic visions 

of an unreal world of gods to escape. This is romanticism. 
We want realism. And the CUd has both. It tells that the 
Unseen is Real: Plato and Saint Paul agree. But like them 
it sa^'s that the earthly scene is also real, and that man must 
do the tasks of to-day in the light of eternity. 

This teaching is to-day almost lost. On one side there is 
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the over-emphasis on Vedantic monism — over-subtlety; on 
the other the over-stressing of the Krishna-cult. But a 
middle path is needed. We must find a God who is in His 
world, making it real, and yet not exhausted by His world; 
and the Gita does hint at such a God — incarnate Him age to 
age when unrighteousness triumphs and righteousness grows 
weak. 

Side by side in the Gita, are Sdnkhya Vedanta 

and Theism. All cannot be true: if one is, the others are 
not: if there is one personal God as Theism requires, there 
* cannot be only one impersonal reality, or two eternal realities 
as these schools teach. But the Gita offers these alternative 
emphases, and often interpreters turn poetry into prose. 

Of these philosophies, Theism, with its emphasis on per- 
sonality, is the only tenable one. Man — a person — must 
think in terms of personality and emphasise personal values. 

In India much new emphasis must be laid upon human 
needs and upon the value and meaning of human life. Life 
is good; man must live fully and purposefully; in serving his 
fellows he is honouring God ; God is father of all, and has no 
favourites; men must behave as brothers; such simple and 
profound truths need restating and incarnating in action. 
So Bhakti and Karma (^«^) will lead unto Jnydna 

— a new vision of truth. 

Indian reformers from Buddha to Dayanand SaraswaO 
have been largely concerned with a reshifting of emphasis. 
Such a reformer is now needed to blaze a middle path be- 
tween 

(a) scepticism and superstition, 
ib) religiosity and secularism, 

(tr) other-worldliness and mere worldliness, 
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{d) Dkarma in its rigid forms and Adhama in its anarchical 
forms, 

{e) Maya in the sense of unworldly ambition and the utter 
/ denial of the meaning of life. 

In this reform the human values must be reaffirmed — and 
the true nature of God, Sat Chit Anand 

reasserted ; God in His ^vorld making it real : so idols must 
be distinguished as good symbols (as for example Krishna 
and his flute) and bad symbols (e.g. the Lingam) which lead 
to bad practices by over-emphasising sex. The goodness of • 
life and its joys must be boldly asserted. The prayer, 

^rerft ^ 

\ — h h . 

From the unreal to the real, 

From darkness to light, 

From death to life, 

must be intelligendy explained and used. And Reality, 
Light, Life must be interpreted in more ethical terms and 
related to modem life. 

The Upanishadic teachings of transcendental tmth, of 
one Reality, arc accompanied by simple ethical maxims. 
But our categories of personality and of values are lacking. 
The old order is passing, and as India enters the full and 
complex life of to-day, she needs a new statement of social 
and individual ethics. Life is real, not illusory; and good, 
not evil. Man must live in the world and keep himself de- 
tached from its false lures. Let us keep the Upanishadic 
spirit and adapt it to the new needs: e.g. salvation must 
mean harmonious and useful living. 
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The disinterested quest of Truth — not of mere mystical 
experiences. The relative ethic of the four Ashramas is sound, 
but must be freed of the rigidity of caste. The freedom and 
intellectual interests of Upanishadlc women, and the ac- 
ceptance of inter-caste marriages are examples of the value 
of the Upanishadic ethics, even in the totally different world 
of to-day. But it is idle to use them as the beginning and end 
of wisdom. And even the Gita needs re-enforcing and re- 
interpreting. It has no teaching on some of onr most press- 
ing problems, and it gives no adequate place to women, 
whose emancipation and education is the main task of 
modern India. Chauvinism and true patriotism arc at war 
in this vital field — new Kumkshetra, 

If we seek in another direction, we find in the teachings of 
Buddha a middle path of sanity and moderation which has 
still much to teach us. Rooted like the Gita in the early 
UpanlshadSi the middle path of ShSkya Muni avoids the ex- 
tremes of religiosity and scepticism, of worldliness and 
austerity, of legalism and revolt from lasv. 

It teaches two paths— one for busy people a way of simple 
morality: *‘Do good, cease from evil, cleanse the thoughts 
of the mind.” By good Karma bad Karma is to be 

counteracted, and by occasional doses of monastic observ- 
ance the laity may nerve their \vills and kindle their affec- 
tion for the Buddha and his law. 

“He that attaches himself to me vrith love and faith”, 
says an early scripture, “will go to heaven.” 

This is the way, and this is the goal for lay people, a better 
rebirth by way of personal loyalty to the ibund'er, hnr 
and his order — three jewels of Buddhism. ' 

But for disillusion and world-weary people, there is a 
higher goal to be reached by a more difficult road. “He that 
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aspires for Nibbana — cessation of evil and re- 

birth — let him tread the Eightfold Aryan Path.” This is a 
ladder for the mystic — beginning in right views, ending in 
rapture and ecstasy. Shakya Muni is in fact the great Yogi 
or.Rishi represented in early sculpUires, “Like a flame in a 
windless place”, eyes closed and hands folded. He is also, 
like Kuishna, an active teacher exhorting and questioning, 
as other sculptures show him. 

Krishna and Shakya Muni were both Kshatriyas and 
both made their appeal to the %vill through the affections. 
So may enlightenment — Bodhi or Jnydna — be reached. ‘ 

From Buddhism, in fact, Hinduism absorbed much; its 
emphasis on Ahimsd and on Upekshd de- 

tachment: the clear recognition that desire (c'^i) is the 
great enemy; its devotion to the Guru. Buddhism in fact 
stands between the Upanishads and Gltd. From the Upan> 
shads it takes the concept of a great mystic experience. This^ 
is the alone Real. In this, man is one wth Atman, This is" 
gained in both teachings by morality and ascetic practices. 

But Buddha insisted more on the former and less on the 
latter, and he freed essential Upanishadic teachings from 
their Brahmanic emphasis; not by sacrifices but by self 
discipline must reality be won. 

The Dhammapada or verses of the Ia^v may be 

studied as the best summary of monastic Buddhism: the 
Stgdlo Vdda Sutia and the Jdtakas for lay 

Buddhism. What are the essential ethics of these two paths? 
For the laity the duties arc almost the same as those for the 
Grihaslha in Hinduism. And Ashoka’s edicts are a useful 
summary — filial piety, respect for teachers, love of truth, 
earnestness, and zeal in work, tolerance to all, Ahimsd — 
these are their main notes. 
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have made him a rationalist. If he appealed to reason he 
also appealed to faith. And in challenging the will, he did 
not neglect the emotions. A great personality, he called out 
a personal response, and Buddhist saints have been men of 
strong character. Attacking egoism, he has been accused of 
destroying personality. Attacking religiosity, he has been 
labelled Atheist. But his was a religious spirit, believing in 
a just universe and in the power of men to live sanely and 
temperately. He is India’s greatest son, and her ambassador 
to the rest of Asia. In him the West has a master-key to the 
understanding of the East. 


CLXxn 

At the Opening Ceremony of The Rural Life Exhibition in Baroda, 
1st January 1936. 

MR PRESmENT, MEilBERS OF THE EXHIBITION COMMITTEE, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — May I say at the outset that there 
could have been no happier thought than to associate a 
Rural Life Exhibition with my Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tions. There have been exhibitions dealing variously with 
industry, agriculture and domesric economy, but this is the 
first exhibition of a comprehensive nature, touching the life 
of Baroda at all points. It is a logical and desirable develop- 
ment and I congratulate the originators upon the efficient 
marmer in which they have given practical shape to their 
enterprising ideas. 

Throughout my reign, I have never ceased to study the 
problems of the countryside and the agriculturist, seeking 
the best methods of reconstruction and uplift. The broad 
outlines of the policy I laid down were that the people 
should be shown what improvements could be effected in 
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their social, moral and economic status and that they should 
be stimulated to a consistent desire and effort for their own 
advancement. Government could and obviously must pro- 
vide the original initiative and the bulk of the finance, but 
ultimate success depends upon the personal factor— the 
ambition of the individual for a happier, healthier, and 
more prosperous life, and the determination to secure it. 

When I entered upon my life’s work, the outlook was far 
from promising. Material improvements in some respects 
had been made during my minority administration, but the 
fundamental problems had barely been touched. Education 
was the preserve of the rich or privileged, and the people 
were sunk in ignorance and apathy. Sanitation was un- 
known, and water was scarce. The standard of living was 
pitifully low, and the incidence of taxation irregular and 
often unfair. Disease and the money-lender flourished while 
agriculture and village Industrie decayed. 

It is a sorry picture that I have painted of the conditions 
which existed in my State sixty years ago, but I assure you 
that I do not exaggerate either the poverty or inertia. The 
difficulty was to know where to start, for the first step was 
the most vital of all. I chose education as the rock on which 
to reconstruct a new social and economic life. No one real- 
ises better how much remains to be done, but I have never 
regretted for one moment the decision that education should 
be the right of the humblest villager. With that decision I 
coupled a determination to go into every corner of my State 
and study conditions and needs for myself. 

It is unnecessary to recall the reasons for the stagnation 
and back^vardness of the past, and time does not permit a 
comprehensive review of the manifold activities aimed to 
secure a definite objective — the healthy mind and healthy 
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body, the corporative and co-operative spirit. That such 
activities ^vere not uniformly successful was no deterrent.^ 
Difficulties are made to be surmounted, and temporary set- 
backs count little in the determined pursuit of an ideal. 

By the aid of education, we began to make appreciable 
progress against the combined forces of ignorance, prejudice 
and inertia. But education in itself was not enough. It is 
useless to give a man the desire to improve himself and his 
lot, if he is fettered by economic restrictions. And the out- 
standing problems of Baroda State, as indeed of India as a 
whole, are largely economic. What would it avail a man to 
grow better produce, if communications did not permit him 
to market that produce and obtain a better price, or if the 
results of his labour merely went to enrich the middleman 
or money-lender? Why should he labour for better crops 
^vhen he knew tvell that drought and disease might rob him 
of the fruits of his labour? 

Those were cogent and reasonable questions, and we had 
to find an anstver to them. Water supplies and communica- 
tions were immediately tackled, and as resources became 
available, so did the network of railways spread and the 
provision of pure and unfailing sources of water proceed. 
To introduce modem methods into a system of agriculture, 
as old as time, ^vas very difficult, for it was a problem not 
only of traditional conservatism but of the ability of the 
agriculturist to pay more for the improved methods recom- 
mended to him. A man cannot buy unless he can sell, and 
It IS useless to urge a man to better agriculture and abigber 
standard of living unless he can obtain a better price for 
primary products. 

By a system of loans and remissions, by the reduction of 
fragmentation, by the co-operative movement, we began to 
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free the agriculturists from the shackles of debt and from 
the haunting fear of famine and crop-failures. And with the 
growth of a feeling of security and the wider outlook that 
even an elementary education gives, came the faint but un- 
mistakable signs of self-confidence and self-reliance, of hesi- 
tant initiative here and there. The wheels were beginning to 
turn even though they creaked badly. 

But at the best of times, the fruits of agriculture in India 
are scanty. To supplement the earning power of the people, 
it was essential to explore other avenues for employment in 
spare times and slack seasons and to find new outlets for the 
surplus population which the land could not support. Our 
educational policy was so devised that it dovetailed with an 
agricultural and an industrial policy. In the villages we set 
to work to revive the ancient industries and to stimulate new 
activities. Technical education was made available and in- 
structional centres and travelling instructors, combined with 
loans in money and material, brought about a revived in- 
terest in hand-spinning and weaving, calico-printing, tan- 
ning, wood, clay and metal work, embroidery and allied arts 
and crafts. 

The general policy of uplift and reconstruction is indeed 
a dynamic one, needing constant thought and unremitting 
attention. In earlier days, for example, it was not possible 
to construct roads as we wished, but nowadays we are com- 
mitted to a programme of building which, in conjunction 
with the railways, should eventually provide rapid and 
efficient communication between all parts of the State and 
adjoining territories. Only last week I passed a further 
measure for the relief of rural indebtedness, and I am con- 
fident that it will go far to settle one of our most difficult 
problems. I have also initiated a scheme which aims cven- 
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tually at bringing physical education and sport into every 
part of the State. Already there are evidences of en- 
couraging progress and beneficial results. I am a believer 
in hard work, but healthy relaxation essential to a healthy 
mind and body. Another development to which I am giving 
attention is that of rural broadcasting, both as a means to 
better education and entertainment, broadening character 
and stimulating thought. 

These examples of potential developments which are 
occupying my attention, should serve to emphasise the 
breadth and continuity of policy through long years of en- 
deavour. And I regard this Exhibition as one tangible sign 
that every eflTort has been, worth while and that substantial 
progress has been achieved. It is so interesting indeed that 
it is regrettable that it cannot be visited by more than a small 
fraction of those who could most benefit from it. But there 
is no ostensible reason why its counterpart, on a necessarily 
smaller scale, should not be held periodically, preferably 
when harvest and holiday times coincide, at district head- 
quarters and other convenient centres. Fruit, flower and 
agricultural shows are a regular feature of country life in 
other parts of the world, and I can see no reason why they 
should not become annual events in Baroda State. 

Nor do I believe such beneficial activities should stop at 
that point. I consider that in each district there should be 
one or more touring exhibitions, moving on a regular 
itinerary for the greater part of the year. I would also com- 
mend to your notice the allotments and kitchen gardens 
which figure so prominently in other countries. They pro- 
vide spare-time employment, a greater variety of good and 
a welcome addition to the family income. I thmk that much 
greater attention should be paid to the possibilities of poultry 
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farming for similar reasons I am aware that marketing is 
a problem and I have already appointed two officers to 
study and stimulate solutions But very much more could 
be done by non-official co-operative endeavour 

Such movements indeed should be predominantly non- 
official, and in respect of them I consider that there is scope 
for considerable improvement Government can do much 
by way of example, stimulus and judicious finance I can 
justly claim, I believe, that my Government has done and 
IS doing everything possible to devote its resources to the 
welfare, prosperity and enlightenment of the people It is to 
that ideal that I have devoted my hfe But all efforts will be 
cnppled unless there is a genuine desire for self-help and a 
determination to supplement the efforts of Government by 
efforts of a personal and non official character 

It has been wisely said that Providence helps those who 
help themselves We sorely need in Baroda State, as in other 
parts of India, the determination to nse above difficulties by 
personal effort and by that selfless service which is true re- 
ligion In one district there is an energetic Rural Uphft 
Society, which is entirely non official Surely such societies 
should exist m each distnct Progress brings its responsi- 
bilities, and they must be shouldered Yet when taxation is 
involved in some beneficial development, roads, sanitation 
or water supply, for example, there is too often a marked re- 
luctance to find the funds or the necessary supplement to the 
Government grant 

There is a limit to what any Government can achieve by 
itself, but I am convinced that no hmit can be set to the 
peace, progress and prospenty which can be achieved by a 
Government devoted to the welfare of the people and working 
in close co-operation with those who are sturdy, self-reliant 
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and determined to rise to better things and to make the 
world better for themselves and for their fellow-men. So to 
the problems of social reconstruction and rural uplift, let each 
one bring toleration, determination and service. Working 
then with unity of aim and purpose, we need fear nothing. 

In conclusion, may I repeat how happy I am that this 
Rural Life Exhibition should be associated with my Dia- 
mond Jubilee and that I should have this opportunity of 
saying something of my ideals and the policy ^vhich grew 
from my determination to try and achieve those ideals. 
With the aims and objects of the Exhibition I cordially 
agree, and I warmly congratulate those who have laboured 
so arduously to present a living picture of the daily life of 
the people, their needs, their achievements and their op- 
portunities. It is with pride and pleasure that I declare this 
Exhibition to be open. 


CLXxm 

Extempore Speech (in addition to his printed speech) at the 
Opening of the Rural Lift Exhibition, ist January 1936. 

MR CHAIRMAN, COLONEt* AND MRS \VEIR, THE CHIEF SAHEB 

OF AUNDH, AND FRIENDS, — Mr Nauavati has well explained 
all the facts relating to this Exhibition. I thank the organisers 
who have laboured so bard from beginning to end to make 
it a success. 

I shall not inflict a long speech upon you this evening; 
nor do 1 wish to inconvenience tw dtt-ain here by reTid- 

ing the whole of my printed speech. I shall dwell upon one 
or two of the points mentioned by Mr Nanavati, one of tlie 
ablest officers of the State. He is one of the young officers 
whom I deputed to Europe and America to study economics 
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and banking. Since his return to India he has with ability 
rendered good service to the State. I take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of all his labour for the economic 
development of the people. 

The progress of nations is sometimes slow and sometimes 
rapid. But in India it is always slow. In a practical life we 
cannot rely upon theory alone but must be guided by ex- 
perience. In India, people require much sympathy, a good 
deal of knowledge, and unfailing encouragement, to enable 
them to achieve their ends. As it is, there is too much theory 
and too little ability to face facts. For example, I have had 
to pass such social laws as are unnecessary to contemplate 
in other civilised countries. 

In the solution of economic problems we have tried to do 
as much as possible, and I think the results are not dis- 
couraging. Baroda, of course, has its own special difficulties 
in that the State is scattered and interspersed with foreign 
territories. Things would have been very different had this 
not been the case. 

You will all agree that these things cannot be accom- 
plished in a limited time or in the lifetime of any one man, 
but require centuries. If, however, we work steadily for 
long years, the nature of our effort becomes part and parcel 
of the nature of the people themselves. If the people are 
sufficiently intelligent, they come to understand the real 
value of the work. Given education on the broadest basis 
from the highest to the humblest; contact with other ad- 
vanced countries through radio, telephones, newspapers and 
other modem means of communication; and given sufficient 
encouragement; if then you cannot rise above your dif- 
ficulties, you cannot stand in the world. The misfortune is 
your own and no one but yourself is to blame for it. 
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I ^vas recently asked by one of my friends what will hap- 
pen to the State \vhen the present Maharaja is not here? 
My ans^ver to that question is that everything depends upon 
the sagacity of the ruler and the desires of the people. If the 
foundations have been well and truly laid, there wiU be no- 
thing to fear and the work will go ahead. 

Unfortunately, as I remarked before, there is too great a 
tendency to theorise instead of practising. Those who are 
entrusted with certain responsibilities in conducting the 
affairs of the people for their benefit, are 'apt to pay more 
attention to shadow than substance. Paper constitutions are 
good only on paper. They provide a good deal of food for 
la^vye^s who twist the %vords to suit their points of view. 
Some blame religion for shortcomings. I know the argu- 
ments well and wUl reply that if Indian religion has its 
faults, it has its virtues also. If we can only get back to the 
simple truths taught by our religions, there ^vill be no need 
for such arguments. 

Another point which is insufficiently realised is that the 
Raja and his people are one; their interests are one and 
indivisible. Ill-minded and self-seeking persons may try to 
spoil the relations and understanding between the Raja and 
Ms subjects, but the plain fact is that their interests are 
identical whether in prosperity or in woe. In their mutual 
confidence and determinadon lies every hope of happiness 
and progress. To my mind education is the proper safeguard 
against misunderstanding and misrepresentation. And ^vith 
beilthoC and a growth of 

the civic spirit which is growng but slowly. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your presence here 
this evening. I do not wsh to try your patience any longer 
and therefore I request you to read my printed speech at 
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village life interesting and farming a career the ^e^va^ds in 
■which \vill satisfy the most enterprising among the villagers. 
You all know the main lines in the pohcy I have followed, 
but I may state them as simply as I can. 

Compulsory mass education, (i) First, there is compulsory 
mass education. This indeed is at the root of all progress. 
Introduced first in Amreli in 1893, education has been com- 
pulsory for boys and girls in the State for many years. To- 
day we have in the State over 6500 teachers engaged in im- 
parting literacy to the people. Efforts are made to give a 
“rural bias” to primary education, the object being to stop 
the “drift” to to^vns. It is also my aim that the teacher 
should take his legitimate share in the life of the village. 
With this in view, the training college gives instruction in 
the elements of village problems. 

(ii) There is further a network of village libraries to sup- 
ply the people with knowledge of the kind needed by them 
to prevent the evil of lapse into illiteracy. 

Village panchayats. Secondly, one of my earliest measures 
was the setting up of village panchayats. Every village in 
the State is vmder a panchayat. This has separate resources 
of its own, and its function is to improve village life. The 
funds of village panchayats should be judiciously employed 
on \vorks of permanent utility. 

Vrant panchayats and their work. I have ahv'ays insisted that 
prant panchayats should bear in mind prominently the 
needs of the rural areas. I shall refer here only to the 
programme 

(i) for feeder roads, 

(ii) for wells, and 

(iii) sub-artesian borings 
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your leisure and ponder over my views on rural reconstruc- 
tion, an aim which is very dear to my heart. 

Unfortunately, as I am unable to walk to-day, I must de- 
fer the pleasure of going round the Exhibition, but I trust 
you will do so and I am sure you will find it interesting and 
comprehensive. I thank you again for the patience you have 
shown and I thank the exhibitors and organisers who have 
made this excellent Exhibition possible. 

CLXXIV 

Message of His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Sena 
Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, Farzand-i-Khas-i-Dowlat-i- 
Englishia, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., LL.D., to his beloved subjects, on the 
auspicious occasion ofthe Diamondjubilec ofhis accession to 
* Creation of the Diamond Jubilee Trust. On this occasion 
■when my people all over the State are celebrating the 
Diamond Jubilee of my accession, I desire to announce that 
I have decided, in commemoration of this happy event, to 
set apart a iund for one crore of rupees to be called the 
Diamond Jubilee Trust, the income of which tvill be de- 
voted to improving the conditions of life of the rural popu- 
lation, especially those of the poor and of the depressed 
classes, supplementing the amounts which will be pro- 
gressively devoted to such purposes in the regular budgets 
of the State. 

My ideal to improve village life. As you well know, for over 
fifty-five years, I have laboured assiduously in the cause of 
rural development. Indeed no cause has been dearer to my 
heart. My ideal is to improve •village life — all sides of Jt. 
I wish to develop in my people a keen desire for a higher 
standard of living — a “will to live better” — ^and a capacity 
for self-help and self-reliance. I earnestly desire to make 
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village life interesting and farming a career the rewards in 
which will satisfy the most enterprising among the villagers. 
You all know the main lines in the policy I have followed, 
but I may state them as simply as I can. 

CompuUoiy mass education, (i) First, there is compulsory 
mass education. This indeed is at the root of all progress. 
Introduced first in Amrcli in 1893, education has been com- 
pulsory' for boys and girls in the State for many years. To- 
day we have in the State over 6500 teachers engaged in im- 
parting literacy to the people. EfToris are made to give a 
“rural bias*’ to primary education, the object being to stop 
the “drift” to towns. It is also my aim that the teacher 
should take his legitimate share in the life of the village. 
With litis in \ncw, the training college gives instruction in 
the elements of v'illagc problems. 

(ii) Tlicrc is further a network of village libraries to sup- 
ply llic people with knowledge of the kind needed by them 
to prcv'cnt the evil of lapse into illiteracy'. 

Village panchajals. Secondly, one of my earliest measures 
was the selling up of village panchayats. Every Nillagc in 
the State is under a panchayat. This has separate resources 
of its o\\'n, and its function is to improve \'illagc life. The 
funds of ullage pandiayats should be judiciously employed 
on works of permanent utility. 

Pran! panchaj-ats and their work. I Iiave always insisted that 
prant panchaj’ats should bear in mind prominently the 
needs of the rural areas. I slwll refer Iicrc only to the 
programme 

(i) for feeder roads, 

(ii) for wells, and 

(iii) sub-artesian borings 
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which are being carried out by these bodies at considerable 
cost. 

Technical departments and their work. Thirdly, I have set up 
technical departments dealing with the economic problems 
facing the agriculturists. 

(fl) The Agriculture department teaches what crops to 
grow, how to select seeds, how to treat plant diseases, 
etc. 

(i) The care of cattle is the business of the Veterinary 
department. 

(e) The co-operative movement finds capital on reason- 
able terms to agriculturists and assists them in buying what 
they need and selling their crops. 

(d) The Industries department teaches industries suitable 
to agriculturists for their spare hours and for the months in 
which farming is not possible. 

(tf) Then, there is the public health department which 
tackles questions connected with rural sanitation, pure 
water supply and allied services. 

Social legislation. Lastly, 1 should refer to the legislation 
passed for the abolition of harmful social customs like 

(i) early marriages which offend against nature and bio- 
logical laws, 

(ii) caste tyranny, and 

(iii) untouchability which is against laws of social justice. 

Untouchahilitj. Of untouchability, it is difficult to speak 

with restraint. It is repugnant to our common humanity 
that those who should be regarded as our brothers and 
sisters are branded with this unnatural stigma. In my eyes 
and in the eyes of my Government, there is no difference 
between man and man. Moral decay is the inevitable fate 
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of those higher classes who deprive millions of their fellow 
creatures of all self-respect and all hope of betterment. 

Results. Now, I am far from claiming that all these mea- 
sures have had their full effect and have produced all the 
results I desire. The ideal I have placed before myself is a 
high one and I remind myself that the inertia of centuries is 
not easily overcome and that the superstitions of ages are 
not removed in a decade. 

Object of the fund. I desire now to give a further stimulus 
to the movement I began fifty-6ve years ago. It is ^vith this 
object that I am constituting this special fund. From the 
income of this, grants will be made for useful schemes like 
extensions of gamthans to relieve overcro\vding, village 
water supplies, communications, educative ^vo^k of all 
kinds, etc. Special preference will be given (i) to the poorer 
areas which probably have been neglected in the past and 
(ii) to the needs of backward communities like the Rani- 
paraj, the Antyajas, the Thakardas, the Rabaries, etc. As 
I have already said, this %viU be over and above the usual 
State expenditure, which I trust ^vill increase wth the ex- 
pansion of our revenues. If circumstances change and if 
Government think it necessary hereafter, this fund will be 
utilised for other (beneficial) objects. 

Hope. It is my earnest hope that, by this action of mine, 
the happiness of my people may be increased and they may 
be led to a higher and better manner of living. Should even 
a part of this arobidoii be realised, I shah feel Ji>}.’seJf amply 
reivarded for a lifetime dedicated to the weh-being of my 
subjects. 

Valedictory. In conclusion, I ^vish to teU you one thing: 
If you understand correctly the great laws of truth and 
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conceding to India a liberal measure of responsible self- 
government 

It tvas thus fitting that Lord Wilhngdon should be chosen 
to inaugurate the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in Madras 
Once more he strove to anticipate the march of events, re- 
fusing to allow dyarchy to function to the detnment ofjomt 
and increasmg responsibihty When he left Madras the hope 
Nvas generally expressed that he would return to India in a 
still greater position Happily for India, that hope ^vas ful- 
filled five years ago when the best minds in both countnes 
^vere engaged in the task of carrying the Montagu Chelms- 
ford Reforms one step further to their logical outcome — 
Domimon status for India Again, his personal influence 
was all on the side of a generous and impressive measure of 
advance, and, as he has himself informed us, he sought in 
precept and m practice to become India’s first Consti- 
tutional Governor-General Lord Wilhngdon has indeed 
been a great servant and a true fhend of India 
There comes a time m every man’s life ^vhen he seeks to 
render an account of his steivardship, even if it be only to 
himself and his consaence It is natural that, of late, I have 
looked back over the long years of my life — ^vith their joys 
and sorrows, their successes and disappointments Sixty 
years have passed since I was first called upon to begin my 
life’s work in Baroda, fifty years since I first had the pleasure 
of welcommg the Representative of the Queen Empress to 
my capital I am proud that the alhance of my State ivith 
OitfiCTi ’150 ytsiTS rWi, -piuct^itn ikral freomg tJi 
these years it has been steadily upheld and mamtamed 
Of all that has passed through my mind, it is impossible 
to speak and I must confine myself to certam reflections 
which seem appropriate to this Tli#> chnil 
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apply them rationally to the practical life, you are sure to 
be more happy. I send my loving greetings to all my people 
and pray that they may be blessed with long life, happiness 
and prosperity. 

Laxmi- Vilas Palace, 

BarodOf ist January 1936 


CLXXV 

At the Banquet to Their Excellendcs Lord and Lady Willingdon, 
Laxmi- Vilas Palace, Baroda, 5th January 1936. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I rfsc to perform the most pleasant 
duty of proposing the health of our illustrious guests, Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon. 

I have enjoyed their friendship for many years, and while 
it is always a privilege to welcome to my capital the Repre- 
sentative in India of His Majesty the King Emperor, the 
presence of old friends on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of my accession enhances that privilege and gives 
me particular pleasure. Our welcome is, however, tem- 
pered by the sad reflection that all too soon they are to bid 
farewell to the land they have served for many years and 
which Lord Willingdon recently claimed to be his “second 
Empire home”. 

Lord Willingdon arrived in Bombay on the eve of the 
Great War which changed India as it changed the world. 
India was united in loyalty, but nationalism could not but 
grow when the greater part of the world was thinking in 
terms of home-rule and selPdetermination. Lord Willingdon 
realised that the surge of national sentiments and consti- 
tutional ambition was inevitable, and the Home Govern- 
ment found Lord Willingdon convinced of the necessity of 
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conceding to India a liberal measure of responsible self- 
government. 

It was thus fitting that Lord Willingdon should be chosen 
to inaugurate the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in Madras. 
Once more he strove to anticipate the march of events, re- 
fusing to aIlo^v dyarchy to function to the detriment ofjoint 
and increasing responsibility. When he left Madras the hope 
^vas generally expressed that he %vould return to India in a 
still greater position. Happily for India, that hope was ful- 
filled five years ago when the best minds in both countries 
were engaged in the task of carrying the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms one step furdier to their logical outcome — 
Dominion status for India. Again, his personal influence 
was all on the side of a generous and impressive measure of ^ 
advance, and, as he has himself informed us, he sought in 
precept and in practice to become India’s first Consti- 
tutional Governor-General. Lord Willingdon has indeed 
been a great servant and a true friend of India. 

There comes a time in every man’s life when he seeks to 
render an account of his stewardship, even if it be only to 
himself and his conscience. It is natural that, of late, I have 
looked back over the long years of my life — ^vith their joys 
and sorrows, their successes and disappointments. Sixty 
years have passed since I was first called upon to begin my 
life’s work in Baroda ; fifty years since I first had the pleasure 
of welcoming the Representative of the Queen Empress to 
my capital, I am proud that the alliance of my State ^vith 
the CrouTi is 150 years old, still prouder that during all 
these years it has been steadily upheld and maintained. 

Of all that has passed through my mind, it is impossible 
to speak: and I mmt confine myself to certain reflections 
• which seem appropriate to this occasion. The occasion shall 
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PC my excuse for speaking first of my State and of a lifetime 
spent in the pursuit of an ideal. Progress in some respects 
has been slow, in others disappointing, but there has been 
material progress in many directions. The feeling upper- 
most in my mind is — how much remains to be done. Ideals 
of Government are so high that a lifetime of unremitting 
labour is insufficient to overcome the combined forces of 
nature, human inertia and prejudice. Nevertheless, I think 
I may justly claim for my State an honoured place in the 
Indian Empire. The welfare of my subjects has ever been 
my primary consideration, and I rejoice that I have been 
able to give them peace and ordered government, and to 
lessen their social evils and economic troubles. Every pas- 
sing year confirms my belief that education for the humblest 
member of society is the only sure foundation on which to 
build. Every effort has been worth while, and, in the fulness 
of time, I hope and pray that the policy I have initiated and 
steadfastly pursued may be crowned with success. 

India has changed greatly during my lifetime, and in no 
respect more profoundly than in constitutional status. I wel- 
come the change. The new constitution is necessarily in the 
nature of a compromise between a multitude of desires and 
interests: but its main feature is of particular interest to me. 
For many years I have thought Federation to be the best 
and most hopeful line of advance, and I am sure that the 
decision to build on such a stable foundation is a wise one. 
In an All-India Federation, with British India and the 
States as equal partners working for the common good, the 
States have a great part to play. When the time arrives, and 
it cannot be long delayed, I feel confident that the States 
will shoulder their new responsibilities and make an un- 
grudging contribution to the cause we all have at heart. 
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In order, ho^veve^, that the States may play that part to 
the greatest advantage, they are entitled to invite considera- 
tion of certain essentials ^vhich are inseparable from their 
distinctive traditions and proud histories. Enterprise and 
individuality will be destroyed if any attempt is made to 
force them into a uniform mould, and a wealth of varied 
political and administrative experience will be lost to the 
new India. In all matters outside the federal sphere, the 
States should have unfettered autonomy and they should be 
freed from restrictions and limitations imposed upon them 
jointly or severally in circumstances which have now ceased 
to exist. Then alone ^vill the States be able to develop 
naturally and fruitfully as virile, responsible entities, equipped 
for the manifold duties of good government and determined 
to bring such qualities to the best service of India. I am 
gratified to know that these matters— especially questions 
like retrocession of jurisdiction on railways — are receiving 
attention. 

\Vhen I think of the future, I must confess that I am deeply 
distressed by recent unhappy developments. I refer to the 
curse of Communalism wWch is again spreading throughout 
the land, embittering the present, imperilling the future. 
It has neither redeeming feature nor justification; and no- 
thing but ill can come of it. I appeal to leaders of all creeds 
and communities to make a bold determined stand against 
this evil, to place their country first and urge their followers 
to do the same. The insistent need is for broad-minded 
leadership and universal toleration, and I make this appeal 
in the hope that there ^vill be a general response. 

So far 1 have spoken of India generally. I may no^v refer 
to a question which concerns my own State — its relations 
wth tributary states and estates. Over a hundred years ago, 
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the British Government elected to mediate between my 
House and the tributaries. Conditions have changed greatly 
since, and the policy of these early days needs a new orienta- 
tion. I have proposed a scheme for the readjustment of 
these relations. In preparing this I have kept two principles 
in view. The first is that the powers and privileges of these 
states and estates should on no account be reduced: but 
that, on the other hand, their financial position should be 
strengthened by the abolition of the tributes which were 
fixed on no logical basis and are unequal in their incidence. 
Secondly, the interests of good government and economic 
development in this part of India should be furthered. 
I venture to express the hope that this scheme will be ac- 
cepted and that the new order of things will soon be 
established. 

I need hardly say how much we all regret the absence this 
evening of Her Excellency Lady Willingdon. To our cordial 
greetings we join the hope of a speedy recovery. Her deep 
devotion to all that concerns public welfare and her un- 
remitting work in many spheres of charitable and humani- 
tarian endeavour have been an example and stimulus to all. 
In Baroda we are doing what we can by education, aboli- 
tion of irksome restrictions on rights of women, the en- 
couragement of child welfare and allied activities, to enable 
woman to take a rightful place in society. This is a cause 
very dear to Her Highness the Maharani and myself and 
while we are happy to welcome Her Excellency once more 
to Baroda, we sorely miss to-night an old friend to whose 
interest and guidance these movements owe so much of 
their vitality and progress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I desire you to join ^vith me in 
extending a very cordial welcome to Their Excellencies 



and in wishing them every happiness for many years to 
come 

I ask you to raise your glasses to the health of Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 

CLXXVl 

His Excellency the Viceroy*s Speech at the State Banquet at 
Baroda on Sunday, the 5th January 1936 

YOUR HIGHNESS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I thank Your 
Highness most cordially for the very warm ^veIcome you 
have extended to me this evemng It is a real pleasure to 
renew my friendship with Your Highness, and I consider 
myself fortunate indeed, that the auspicious occasion of 
Your Highness* Diamond Jubilee of Accession should have 
taken place dunng my Viccroyalty and that I have been 
able to come to Baroda and extend to you in person my 
warmest and most heartfelt congratulations Your High- 
ness, It is my pleasant duty now to read out a message which 
His Majesty the King Emperor has been graciously pleased 
to entrust me to convey to Your Highness 

Your Highness, it gives me much pleasure to convey to Your 
Highness my smcere congratulations on celebration of Diamond 
Jubilee of Your Accession to the Gadi of Baroda To few Pnnces 
is It granted to rule for so long a pcnod of time and to look back 
^vith satisfaction upon sixty years of contmued matenal and moral 
progress in the lives of their subjects I trust Your Highness may 
be spared to your State for many years to come and that prospenty 
and happiness may incrcasmgly attend your rule 

The year 1875, when Your Highness succeeded to the 
Gadi, marked the begimung of a new era of matenal and 
steady progress in tlic State Under Your Highness* en- 
lightened giudance Baroda has never looked back At the 
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outset Your Highness set before you high ideals, some of 
which have already been attained. Others you steadfastly 
pursue, and I can truly say that you have devoted your life 
to the interests of your State and the welfare of your sub- 
jects. The fruits of your labours arc in evidence on all sides. 
The administration of the State is on a high level, but what 
is perhaps more important, it is built upon sure foun- 
dations. 

It has afforded me much gratification to see the announce- 
ment which Your Highness has made that in commemora- 
tion of your Diamond Jubilee you have created a Trust wth 
a capital of one crore of rupees, the income from which is 
to be devoted to the improvement of rural conditions in 
your State. I can imagine no more fitting manner in which 
the memory of this historic occasion could be perpetuated. 

The people of Baroda are fortunate indeed that Your 
Highness has been spared for so long a period of service for 
their common good, and I am confident that your name will 
be emblazoned in gold upon the annals of your State and 
will long be remembered by your people with gratitude and 
affection. 

Your Highness has generously referred to the part I have 
been called upon to play in the constitutional changes that 
are now taking place in India. As I stated when I visited 
you three years ago, my firm conviction is that an All India 
Federation with necessary safeguards will be to the ad- 
vantage and in the interests of the States and British India 
alike. Since that time the Government of India Act has 
been placed upon the Statute Book, and I am delighted to 
know that this measure has the support of broadminded and 
experienced Rulers like Your Highness. The future of India 
is now placed in her own bands. In that future the States 
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\vill be called upon to bear an ever-increasing share in the 
problems which beset every Government, and Baroda, by 
reason of its high standards of efficiency in education and 
administration, will be expected to play a role of great im- 
portance. 

I have been very greatly interested in Your Highness’ re- 
ference to the scheme which you have put forward with a 
view to the readjustment of the relations existing between 
the Baroda State and certain of her tributaries. Under this 
scheme, while you have sought to effect an improvement in 
economic and administrative conditions and to provide for 
financial relief to the States and Estates concerned, you have 
wisely taken care to leave their powers and privileges un- 
impaired, I sincerely trust that the Feudatories to whom 
Your Highness has referred will give your proposals their 
full and careful consideration, for they will certainly be well 
advised to do so. 

Your Highness has mentioned the subject of Communal- 
ism in India. It is for the leaders of creeds and communities 
so to set their house in order that toleration may prevail. 
Communalism must necessarily retard progress and (as I 
have said in a speech which I recently made at Allahabad) 
it is the duty of all those who have the welfare of their land 
at heart to show courage and wisdom so that this evil may 
be eradicated and India may enter on her new constitution 
with the omens favourable and the course set fair. I heartily 
endorse every word that Your Highness has said on this sub- 
2iTid I \riist ywas appeaV wii iwA foii zfo. 

deaf ears. 

I thank Your Highness most gratefully for the generous 
and gracious remarks which you have made with regard to 
my wife’s constant efforts and activities on behalf of the 
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women of India. No one knows better than I how well de- 
served those words are. The welfare and progress of this 
great country are as near and dear to her heart as they are 
to my own. I can assure Your Highness that it is a matter of 
the keenest disappointment to Her Excellency that ill-health 
has prevented her being with us all this evening. 

I feel that I cannot sit down without saying how pleased 
I was to leam of the honour which was bestowed at the New 
Year upon Your Highness’ Dewan, Sir V. T. Krishna- 
machari, who has played such an important part in the 
constitutional discussions which took place in England and 
who has rendered such consistent and outstanding service 
to Your Highness and to Baroda. 

In conclusion I thank Your Highness once again for your 
kind hospitality and I must once again say how glad I am 
to have been able to be present here on this auspicious 
occasion and to pay my tribute of regards to Your Highness 
and Her Highness whose friendship I have valued for many 
years, and I ask you all. Ladies and Gentlemen, to join with 
me in offering to His Highness our warmest congratuladons 
upon the happy occasion of his Diamond Jubilee and to 
drink to the long life and happiness of Their Highnesses and 
prosperity to the Baroda State. 

CLXxvn 

In reply to the Address of the Dhara Sabha (Legislative Council), 
at Laxmi-Vilas Palace, Baroda, 9th January 1936. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE DHARA SABHA, — I have received your 
address with great pleasure and interest and I have noted 
the chief points that are mentioned in it. They are not be- 
yond my comprehension or beyond my knowledge, and are 
always in my mind. 
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Since the inception of the Dhara Sabha I have been 
closely ^vatching its work. I shall not say much on this 
occasion. Some other day I ^viU give you my views and ex- 
periences and tell you how subjects can b^t be handled and 
by what methods according to the circumstances in which 
we are placed. 

Nothing in this world is permanent. The world is al^vays 
changing, and in conformity with the needs of the times 
changes have been made and ^vill continue to be made in 
the constitution of the Dhara Sabha. We have, however, to 
proceed cautiously in the attainment of our goal. Let us not 
be carried a^vay by mere fashion or show. We must streng- 
then the body corporate, seek unity, facilitate mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation, while giving as much liberty as is 
consistent. 

Remember that you are part of my people — the subjects 
and the officers. Matters cannot proceed smoothly if these 
two refuse to co-operate, I am glad to learn that good rela- 
tions and co-operation exist bctsveen you and my officers. 

If we refer to the past history of Baroda, we shall find 
many defects from which lessons can be drawn. You have 
much to learn from such lessons and you cannot afford to 
ignore or forget them. Do not commit the same mistakes. 
Pursue higher ideals in promoting the happiness of the 
people and to increase our prosperity. You should always 
remember that the path of sacrifice in service leads to more 
noble, more healthy ideas. If these are followed, the bene- 
f?ts nsJJ be stUl greater. SacriSce Srst and then ibe higher 
ideals — thus shall -we enrich our mutual interests. 

With these few %vords, may I thank you once again for the 
cordial reception you have given me this evening. 
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Since the inception of the Dhara Sabha I have been 
closely \vatching its work. I shall not say much on this 
occasion. Some other day I will give you my views and ex- 
periences and tell you how subjects can best be handled and 
by what methods according to the circumstances in which 
we are placed. 

Nothing in this world is permanent. The world is always 
changing, and in conformity with the needs of the times 
changes have been made and will continue to be made in 
the constitution of the Dhara Sabha. We have, however, to 
proceed cautiously in the attainment of our goal. Let us not 
be carried a^vay by mere fashion or show. We must streng- 
then the body corporate, seek unity, facilitate mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation, while giving as much liberty as is 
consistent. 

Remember that you are part of my people — the subjects 
and the officers. Matters cannot proceed smoothly if these 
two refuse to co-operate. I am glad to learn that good rela- 
tions and co-operation exist between you and my officers. 

If we refer to the past history of Baroda, we shall find 
many defects from ^vhich lessons can be dra\vn. You have 
much to learn from such lessons and you cannot afford to 
ignore or forget them. Do not commit the same mistakes. 
Pmsue higher ideals in promoting the happiness of the 
people and to increase our prosperity. You should always 
remember that the path of sacrifice in service leads to more 
noble, more healthy ideas. If these are followed, the bene- 
fits will be still greater. Sacrifice first and then the higher 
ideals — thus shall we enrich our mutual interests. 

With these fe\v ^vo^ds, may I thank you once again for the 
cordial reception you have given me this evening. 
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At the Dinner given by Past Graduates of Baroda College, 12th 
January 1936. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I lisc to thank you for the touch- 
ing words with which you have greeted me. 

I am not a clever lawyer like my friend Mr Munshi ^vho 
can almost prove right things wrong and wrong things right. 
Laying the foundation stone of Baroda College was one of 
the very firet acts of my rule, and since then over half a 
century has rolled by. Looking back over all those years, a 
number of pictures crowd into my mind. I tvish I had 
the art of Mr Munshi who can so ably produce pen 
pictures of important events of the memorable past. I wish 
too that I deserved the many good things he has said of 
me. 

It is only the fortunate few who can witness the fruition of 
their labours within a limited span of life, and especially of 
labours in the administrative field. An administrator can 
be better judged some fifty years after his death when both 
friends and enemies are no more. The effects of his rule, 
good or bad, will bear fruit in time and by such results he 
will then stand to be judged impartially. 

An able and progressive administrator, in my opinion, 
must study the p^t, carefully observe the present, and look 
ahead to the future. I am convinced that the people of our 
country are in no sense inferior to any others in the ^vorld, 
and yet our progress is so slow. 

In early days I felt that the social evils and superstitions 
surrounding the people were the main handicaps to evolu- 
tion, growth and progress. As a ruler it was my duty not to 
attempt to overthrow the existing social order, but so to 
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jdify It as to make jndradual csoluuon vidclj spread 
longst my people to acliicsc that purpose, and to iitihse 
jishtion if necessary 

It ssas my intention next to cut the bonds which soaal 
ils prosidc and thus help indmduahty to groii There 
lloMcd a senes of Itgislatisc measures destined to achieve 
lat end, but the) u ere undertaken onl) after edocatmg and 
ilhcnng public opinion My administraut emeasures were 
tidier conccii cd nor put into opemuon in a great hurry, 
nd sufficient time uas always allowed for moal aojust- 
lents The operations so begun have not ceased vet. It is 
1) duty tostmc more and more m that direction with both 
lution and determination 



of you desires that Baroda should be faced with such a dlf- 
ncult situation. 

I am an^oiis to see the expansion of this College and 
other such institutions; I am anxious to improve the lot of 
my agricultural population and to go ahead vigorously with 
village uplift work. I am also anxious to do much that yet 
remains to be done in the direction of social regeneration. 
All these demand close attention and adequate finance. 
Again I emphasise that nothing should be done in a hurry 
or without a clear idea of future commitments, if it is to be 
done thoroughly and well. 

Munshi has referred to my recent attempts to improve 
the joint family system and to eradicate the evils which pre- 
vent the growth and progress of individuals. Let me assure 
all of you that I have never caused neither would I permit 
necessary legislation to be undertaken, unless and until I 
felt that public opinion was sufficiendy vocal and the people 
ready for it. 

^ It is always my earnest endeavour to watch until the time 
IS ripe.^ It is only then that legislation is enacted and en- 
forced in order to help to free my people from the evils 
against which I have so long seen them struggling. If some- 
times the results have not been commensurate wth your 
expectations, it has not been for lack of good motives on my 
Dart. 

Whatever the limitations to which I, as a human being 
1 e yourselves, am subject, I can assure you that every 
notive has been for the good of my people. I want you to 
udge me by the motives which guide me rather than by the 
esults achieved. What I am always anxious for is thorough 
o-operation from my people. You, as graduates of this 
ollege and as the intelligentsia, can help me a great deal 
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by advising my Government from time to time of needs that 
arise and thus help us to accomplish much more than we 
have been able to do so far. 

Once again I thank you all for your very kind and loving 
sentiments and ^vishes to-night, and before we depart let me 
add that I feel assured of your active and sincere help in all 
that I have yet to do for the good of my people and offuture 
generations. 


CLXxnc 

condensed Version of the Speech at the Jasdan Ceremony held at 
Navsari, i6thjanuary 1936. 

SIR PHEROZ SETHNA, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I am Suf- 
fering from a very bad cold and I fear that you will have 
some difficulty in hearing what I say this evening. 

At the outset let me thank you for your warm welcome. 
I have been greatly touched by what has been said of me 
by several speakers. I have only done what I conceive to 
be my duty out of my love and regard for the happiness of 
my people. 

The Parsi community, though numerically small, has 
played an important part in the history of India. By their 
^visdom, courage, sagacity and common sense, the Parsis 
have more than held their own and have become a worthy 
example to others. If the Parsis were lost to us, ^ve should 
be very much the poorer. 

Some of you have referred to-day to my previous visits to 
Navsari. I have the happiest recollections of those visits 
and they are vivid in my memory even now. I well re- 
member my first visit here as a boy, for the impressions then 
formed are still in my mind. 

There is much in common between the religion of the 
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I am assured that completion of this approach, which lies 
within British limits, is a matter only of a few weeks. The 
bridge itself is already available for foot passengers and light 
traffic, and as it is improbable that I shall be able to visit 
Navsari district again during the present cold weather, I 
have thought it proper to take this opportunity of per- 
forming the opening ceremony of the bridge. 

Its utility will probably appeal more directly to those who 
live in the immediate vicinity, but in point of fact, this 
bridge is far more than an important link in the general 
system of communications in Baroda State. It must neces- 
sarily acquire an All-India standing by filling the sole gap 
in the vital roads between Bombay, Baroda and the north. 
It will thus render service to areas and peoples far beyond 
the confines of my State, and I trust it may also emphasise 
the urgent need for greater attention to communications 
as a whole. 

As you know, I have never wavered in my belief that 
education is the first and foremost of our needs, but I would 
unhesitatingly place communications next in relative im- 
portance. For without them, education lacks channels for 
healthy expansion. Roads were the earliest form of com- 
munication known to mankind, and to the great majority 
they remain the most important. It is hardly too much to 
say that civilisarion spread, until recently at till events, 
along the high roads of the world. 

Over two thousand years ago, the Romans realised their 
vaffie when they drove their highways, which endure to this 
day, through Gaul and ancient Britain. Great rulers have 
invariably been great road-builders, as contemporary 
writings show. 

Indeed, I believe, we can justly claim that India set an 
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example to the world. In the edicts of Asoka, we find con- 
stant references not only to road-building and metalled 
roads but to the importance of providing rest-houses, wells 
and trees along such roads. 

^ ^ tmrfgfTT ftTiTftriT 

The oldest Pali manuscripts show beyond any doubt that in 
Buddhist India there were great trunk-roads with metalled 
'surfaces. In an exposition of the sixty-four arts, which has 
much to teach us even to-day, prominence is given to road- 
building and allied activities. 

Few countries can better appreciate roads than India, 
vhich possesses at least two of the most famous highways in 
he world, the one an ancient caravan route to China over 
he Roof of the World, the other the more recent Grand 
Trunk Road in British times. In a sense, I suppose, we also 
)ossess the oldest highway in the world, for there is reason 
o believe that along the primitive tracks on the banks of the 
!ndus, prehistoric man first made his way to the greater 
vorld beyond. To-day India, in common with other great 
countries, is still building roads and building them apace. 

Communications of all kinds have developed greatly m 
my lifetime, and now wireless and aviation are opening up 
new vistas. In their turn they may have served to over- 
shadow the importance of roads for a time or to cause 
anxiety to those charged with the prosperity of railways. 
Tut we "have always returned to our roads and railways, fnt 
arteries along which life and prosperity flow. They are still, 
and rvill almost certainly remain the great agencies for good 
administration and for rural and industrial development. 
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And as an educative influence, they ■\vill continue to stimu- 
late a desire for knowledge, for self-improvement and for 
higher standards of living. 

History teaches that national awakening, development 
and prosperity have invariably coincided with intensive 
road-building. The proofs are abundant whether we turn to 
Rome or Napoleonic France or to the example provided to- 
day by any one of the five continents. On the other hand, 
history also shows that neglect of roads has led to retro- 
gression in all other beneficent activities. Many of you will 
recall that road development, fundamental to human inter- 
course since the dawn of civilisation, was checked by the 
advent of railways. But the pace was only checked, never 
stopped. Road development soon came into its own again, 
and now that we have entered the motor age, there is pro- 
gress such as the -world has never known. 

In India, with problems which have no parallel elsewhere, 
road building has often lagged behind other fruitfiil enter- 
prises. Indeed I have sometimes felt that communications 
have been neglected through the insistent cry for education, 
whereas they are complementary and should march to- 
gether. I -will not, however, dwell upon what might have 
been. The determined efibrt which is being made through- 
out India to-day is in keeping with our desire and need to 
enter a field of almost unlimited perspective, a field for 
economic expansion which no other country to-day can 
claim with the possible exception of China. This desire and 
'errijA‘nffj3>ei by ☆it btrid xfi brnts, tend 
public welfare has demanded this renewed concentration 
upon roads and communications as a whole. 

If India has her peculiar problems, it is undeniable that 
they exist in my State in an intensified form. So much so 
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indeed that m the early days of my regime it was necessary 
to place railways before roads in the urgent development of 
commumcations. The lack of road metal in most parts of 
baroda State made the cost prohibitive at a time when 
finance was far from prosperous, and it remains a problem 
to-day. Also the sandy and scattered nature of the territory, 
with multiple jurisdiction intervening, add to the difficulties 
to be overcome in our road policy. But these difficulties 
will make our roads, once established, the more valuable, 
and the very fact of overcoming them sensibly and with 
foresight will add to our pride in achievement. 

It is no secret, I believe, that I desire the railways and 
roads of Baroda to be complementary in their service to the 
people. If in the past, we devoted more attention to rail- 
ways than to roads, it was for reasons which I have indicated 
and the validity of which has not been affected by the pas- 
sing of years. But for the moment, though progress is only 
temporarily checked, we have reached a stage in our railway 
programme when it seems to be more practicable to con- 
solidate and improve than to contemplate additions to the 
existing network. 

Thus we are enabled to devote more attention to our road 
programme, and where it is not possible to establish com- 
plete roads, to the provision of bridges and culverts so as to 
m^mise more effectively the isolation of villages and dis- 
tricts during the rains. I have no doubt that railways ivill 
ultimately benefit from this policy. It is indeed a sign of 
mutual benefits conferred that the railways themselves, by 
the transport facilities they offer, enable roads to be con- 
structed much more cheaply and much more easily. 

I think it well, however, to sound one warning note. It is 
useless to build roads, bridges and culverts unless they are 
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maintained in good condition. That is why we must proceed 
with caution, and why I would impress upon you the neces- 
sity of studying the provisions for the judicious maintenance 
of roads and allied works and for the provision of requisite 
finance as laid down in my road policy. It is for you who 
benefit from these roads to realise what they mean to you 
and your well-being. It is your duty to yourselves and to 
posterity to shoulder the new responsibilities wluch are 
attached to beneficial development projects, and to de- 
termine for yourselves that you will initiate and cany 
through further schemes. Of my sympathy and support in 
all such efforts, I need hardly assure you. 

Now let me turn to the completion of the enterprise 
\vhich has brought us together to-day. I am very happy to 
be in your midst once again, and I %vish that Mr de Morsier 
could be with us for he took a great interest in this pro- 
ject and would have been proud to see its completion. I 
congratulate Mr Adaija and all those who have played a 
part, however humble, in the completion of this mark of 
progress, this pleasant milestone in the Gaekwar’s Highway. 
Its strength and simplicity should be an inspiration to you 
as it is to me. 

It has been represented to me that this important bridge, 
the completion of which coincides with the celebration of 
my Diamond Jubilee, should be so named as to form a per- 
petual reminder of such a happy and auspicious association. 
I warmly appreciate the honour which lies in that kindly 
thought, and I have approved the suggestion that it shall 
be named the Sayaji Diamond Jubilee Bridge. 

^<5 ) 

I now declare the bridge to be open and dedicate it to the 
service of my people. 



CUCXXI 

At the Opening Ceremony of the Kirti Mandir, Baroda, 24th 
February 1936 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Wc mcct to-day to opcn a noble 
edifice, not the least ment of which is its noble simpliat), 
and in so doing praise famous men and commend their ex 
ample as a ivorthy inspiration to posterity But the honour 
we seek to render wll not be fulfilled unless tve, and the 
generations to come, also study those qualities upon \shich 
lasting fame rests, and by our search for truth so model our 
lives that we may contnbule towards thegreatest ideal of all— 
the brotherhood of man, the Kingdom ofHeat enupon Earth 

This Kirti Mandir is intended, as a Hall ofRemcmbrancc, 
to commemorate the benefactors of my State, irrespective 
of their race, caste or creed It will be a reminder to all of 
the story of its rulers and of the men ho have planned and 
toiled in shaping its destinies, and a tnbulc thus to the most 
cherished qualities in humanity Monuments crumble but 
the Truth is eternal, and the Fame ishicli endures for ever 
IS that which rests upon a ceaseless quest for Trutli and re* 
hgious harmony rnicrcforc I hold tint wc can pa> no 
greater tnbutc to our famous men tJnn that this Kirn 
Mandir should be dedicated as a meeting place for men of 
all religions and creeds, where wc may gather in amit) and 
umt> of purpose to seek Truth and apply it as best wc ma> 
to tlic seraacc of humanity. 

Wc arc living in an age when religion has become a b)* 
word for discord, strife, and exploitation Instead ofbnng 
ing peace and harmony, solace and comfort, religion lo-da) 
is responsible for much unhappiness and intolerance Sacred 
character and high pnnciplcs forgotten, religion has been 
made a weapon in ilic struggle for pohtjcal and economic 
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supremacy. It is impossible to avoid the reproach that the 
divergence between precept and practice is very marked. 

The question naturally arises how best we can shield our- 
selves from the onslaught of materialism and from the evils of 
this divergence. Somedreamofa universal religionbased upon 
the fundamental doctrines in all religions. Some have sought 
the other extreme, ruthlessly trying to abolish the ouUvard 
forms of religion, led by a spirit of negation which refuses to 
understand the past or think of the fiiture. To them the present 
counts for everything. They forget that the past, present and 
future are but conventional phases set by man, whereas Time 
is one and indivisible, an attribute of the Infinite. 

Irreligion connotes irresponsibility towards oneself and 
mankind, towards nature and everything. It is valueless and 
utterly barren. True religion, on the other hand, is the foun- 
dation of society and when that is shaken by contempt, the 
tvhole fabric becomes unstable. 

In the domain of law, we find three laws constantly 
operating in the tvorld, the State law, the Moral latv and the 
Divine latv, belonging, respectively, to polity, ethics and re- 
ligion. If we shun religion we refuse to admit the operation 
of the Divine la^v or the Law of God. The State laws by 
their very nature, cover little ground and are limited in 
operation. How then shall we make men good and righteous, 
how shall we make our world habitable and our lives fruitful 
when the principles and practices of various religions are so 
divergent and confusing? 

Some admit the existence of God, while others deny him. 
Some believe, like Cicero: 

^Vhatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which ^vills, 
which acts, it is something celestial and divine and upon that ac- 
count must necessarily be divine. 
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To them the 

Soul on earth is an. immortal guest, 

A spark which -upwards tends by Nature’s force, 

A stream that is directed from its parent’s course; 
while others will have nothing to do with things which their 
eyes do not see and their senses do not perceive. Some have 
faith in the transmigration of the soul, while others are un- 
impressed by such a doctrine. Some hold the Vedas to be 
the repository of all religious wisdom. Some wU cite the 
Bible, the Koran or other holy books. Even within orthodox 
Hinduism itself the diversity of views has been emphasised 
ever since the days of the Mahdhharata which says : 
TT^sirfrm: i 

^ ^ Tmvm ii 

(Reasoning is unsettled, the Shinties (^fH) are many, and there 
is not a single Rishi whose opim'on is authoritative.) 

And in modern times, the study of comparative religion has 
disclosed the heterogeneous and wide divergence of doc- 
trines, which warns us from admitting them to be uni- 
versally valid and applicable, whatever the underlying uiuty 
in essential principles. 

When, however, we examine the moral side of all re- 
ligions, we find much greater agreement. Wherever man 
may live and to whatever community he may belong, his 
needs are almost the same. In order that he may obtain the 
necessities of life and live in amity with others, there must 
be in existence a code of laws to which all men will sub- 
scribe. And man’s needs being much the same everywhere, 
the general framework of such laws will be the same. So 
it should not prove beyond our powers to determine the 
moral needs of the human race and reduce them to a 
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system. It will necessitate the separation of pure ethics and 
religion but I regard such an endeavour, ambitious though 
it may seem, as an imperative need and duty. 

I do not propose to attempt to-day to define in detail an 
ethical system which might find universal acceptance. But 
in view of its importance I will endeavour to give a brief and 
non-controversial outline of such a system. In early days, a 
child is entirely dependent upon the affectionate care of its 
parents and family, and the attention of the society into 
which it is born. In those years it is incapable of making any 
return for the benefits it receives. Gradually its faculties de- 
velop and its mental horizon \videns. The growing man is 
influenced by his environment, by the manifold aspects of 
life, by society and the state. He continues to receive bene- 
fits and commences to return them, fulfilling his duties to 
himself and his obligations to others. According to whether 
liis faculties are developed rightly or ^vrongly, so does he 
become an asset or a liability to society. Ethics are con- 
cerned with the right and wrong in a man, and they show 
through reason and experience how the right may triumph. 

Before right and wrong can be adequately separated, man 
must be properly analysed in the light of the tools he com- 
mands and the use he makes of them. From this standpoint 
it is clear that his three precious instruments are his mind, 
speech and actions. His body is responsible for all actions 
done through the ten Indriyas the five organs ofsense 

and the five organs of action. Through speech he gives vent 
to hcf feeifngs, and Chroo^ fife nund he thinks. 5uch is the 
sum total of his assets wth which he enjoys infinite possi- 
bilities for good and evil. 

The body is only a weak weapon in the sense that action 
has limited applicability. But as the repository of all our 
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assets, it is a sacred trust and it behoves us to keep it in a 
sound and healthy condition instead of treating it care- 
lessly or despitefuUy, as is so often the case. Therefore, let 
the first principle of our system of Universal Ethics be the 
care of the body and its use to good purpose. Speech is a 
powerful instrument for pleasure or pain, good or ill. It can 
rouse human passions and control human actions. Reduced 
to writing, it can influence millions. Our second principle 
then is that speech should be pure and considerate. 

The mind is the most powerful of all. It dominates the 
body and controls the organs of sense and action. If the 
control is weak, disaster may follow. If thoughts are bad 
there is seldom any harmony between mind, speech and 
action. But the man whose thought, speech and action are 
attuned, is known as a man of noble character, no matter 
what his sphere of life may be. It is only by control of the 
mind that a man can implement his infinite potentialities 
for doing good to others by speech and action. Therefore a 
pure and noble mind is the third principle of Universal 
Ethics. Well has this been emphasised by the saying that our 
conduct should be purified by noble thoughts. 

There are four aspects of a man’s life in which the instru- 
ments at his command have general applicability. In each 
of them he has power to violate laws or to uphold them, to 
do unlimited harm or unlimited good. As a social unit, he 
receives benefits of all kinds and thus incurs a debt to society. 
If for some reason he is unable to pay that debt in full, let 
him not show his ingratitude by injuring society. As a 
political unit, he receives protection through an organised 
government and its State laws, for himself and his property, 
so that he may carry on his daily avocation in peace and 
security. In return he is at least expected not to injure the 
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State. As an economic unit, whether in trade, industry or 
profession, a man is entirely dependent upon the goodwill 
and co-operation of others. In this field his conduct is 
mainly guided by moral laws which demand a frank and 
generous reciprocity on his part. Lastly, man belongs to 
some form of culture, whether primitive or advanced. His 
actions, speech and thoughts are regulated by traditions and 
laws peculiar to the country and people of his birth. To the 
uplift of that culture he can contribute his share and thus 
liquidate a portion of the debt he owes to it. 

The question now arises Why should man obey laws, 
whether divine or human. State or private, ethical or re- 
ligious, customary or traditional? This leads us to a very 
important aspect of Universal Ethics — the law of harmony. 
In every aspect of the universe we find the law of harmony 
at work, -whether in the rising and setting of the sun or the 
birth and death of man. The reverse of harmony is discord, 
and the ultimate aim of all laws is to produce harmony and 
avoid discord. If natural laws arc violated, man suffers and 
the results are immediately apparent. If State laws arc 
violated, punishment follows. With ethical, religious and 
social laws, the results may be indirect or undisclosed for the 
time being, but the ultimate outcome is the same. Broken 
laws mean broken harmony, which is discord. All discord 
is unethical and unethical conduct is the greatest factor in 
unhappiness and kindred ills, whether for the individual or 
for society in general. 

The system of Universal Ethics also seeks to answer such 
questions as to how the body, speech and mind can be so 
regulated as to produce general harmony. We are thus led 
to consideration of ethical standards and Ae ethical ideals to 
^vhich all actions, speech and thought should conform. These 
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ideals were considered by the ancients, and the lessons they 
taught are in most respects applicable to the more complex 
life of to-day. The eight virtues — the Atmagunas (’^TrJT^W) 
'^mentioned in the Gautama Dharma Sutra — are 

admirable, but for the development of character nowadays 
they would seem to require provision for valour, determina- 
tion, industry and trade. 

This provision is indeed to be found in the Gitdy which is 
more comprehensive and more systematic. The virtues given 
therein may conveniently and logically be reduced in num- 
ber to four: 

1. or Self-control, 

2. or Self-development (Culture), 

3. or Duty, 

4. or Benevolence. 

We have double sets of duties to perform. In our individual 
and in our social life, some things we must do and others we 
must refrain from doing. Logically then there are four sets 
of duties and four broad virtues. Self-control and self- 
development will be the negative and positive virtues of 
individual life. Duty including justice, and benevolence 
including social service, will be the negative and positive 
virtues of social life. Self-control includes in its fold valour, 
firmness, purity and austerity. Self-development includes 
wisdom, dignity, industry, cleverness, ahimsd ('?jf^T), truth- 
fulness and culture. Duty and justice include equity and 
respect for the rights of others. Benevolence and social ser- 
vice are identical and imply all forms of philanthropy. 

Such are the standards to which every individual should 
conform in the application of his three faculties. If he does 
conform to them he will be able to produce the desired 
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harmony in so far as his o\vn life is concerned. Those fc 
ideals cover all the qualities of an individual and all 1 
ethical principles enunciated in all religions and in ev( 
age. He alone is deemed to have attained perfection whi 
thoughts, words and actions are in perfect accord w 
the great laws of harmony enunciated in this system 
Universal Ethics, regardless of caste, creed, communi 
religion or profession. 

This Kirti Mandir is intended to inspire posterity to t 
study and practice of the virtues and to commemorate th( 
who have so practised them as to honour my State a 
honour themselves. Let my final exhortation to you be 
cultivate virtuous qualities and to bear always in mind t 
old Sanskrit adage: 

^Mil'll ! 

(Great is the distance between the person and his qualities: t 
first is destroyed in a moment, while the second abides until t 
end of the cycles.) 

I congratulate and thank all those who have contribut 
to this magnificent edifice, whether in its conception or 
its completion. They have every reason to share my pri 
to-day in declaring the Kirti Mandir to be open. I de^cs 
it to the remembrance of famous men and to the quest i 
harmony in religion whereby lasting peace in the brotin 
hood of man may be achieved. 
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At Baroda, 27th February 1936. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — ^Thc first of thcSC short SCricS of 
discourses was devoted to the evolution of Hinduism. In the 
second, delivered on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of the Kirti Mandir, we passed from Hinduism to a brief 
survey of religion as a whole, concluding with an outline of 
a system of Universal Ethics by which harmony might be 
achieved in private and public relationships and thereby 
contribute to the cause of peace and the brotherhood of 
'man. 

To-night, I propose to speak further upon both religion 
and ethics, and from the standpoint of the practical man of 
modem times. I shall endeavour to indicate what I believe 
to be their true bearing upon the problems of the ^vo^ld as 
a whole and those of India in particular. In the use of the 
word “practical”, it is not to be inferred that I am thinking 
of the man who subjects every thought, motive and action, 
to severe rationalistic tests. I am thinking more of the 
average man who is the backbone of every race and re- 
ligion, the man upon whose appreciation of human values 
and virtues civilisation really rests. 

A hundred years ago, the general cry was for toleration 
in religion and religious beliefs. Whatever may have been 
the justification then — and wc still need toleration to-day — 
it would have been far better lor the present generation had 
that cry been for co-operation in religion. Toleration with- 
out understanding is a blind alley whereas of co-operation 
understanding is bom. Understanding means broad- 
mindedness, and of that our world is sorely in need. It is no 
new sentiment, for an ancient Sanskrit adage commends the 
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broad-minded man of catholic outlook ^vho considers the 
whole world to be his family: 

The same sentiment is fundamental in the teachings of 
Christ, “Love thy neighbour as thyself”. 

In this third discourse then, I do not propose to invite you 
to follow me into the realms of abstract philosophy or his- 
torical review, interesting though they are. It is my desire 
rather to place before you certain mature reflections founded 
upon study, travel and observation for many years and upon 
the opportunities I have sought and enjoyed of discussing’ 
wth men of many races and religions what I believe to be 
a vital question: “Can we find in religion that guidance in 
the conduct of our personal lives and public affairs, which 
will enable us to solve pressing problems and to leave the 
world better than we found it?” I am convinced that we can. 

It is abundantly clear that in a world distraught with 
complex problems, men are turning more and more to re- 
ligion to see if it does not offer a solution of their personal 
problems and of the national and international problems 
which so sorely trouble mankind. This trend is one of the 
most significant and most welcome in my life. It may be 
that the agnosticism which appears to prevail temporarily 
is far from unhealthy, and the signs are that the future will 
bring a religious renaissance. 

Mankind has a natural predisposition to religion, and 
tUCT. and. wom/iQ. axe. askiujg why teli^Au. is. 

them, "Nyhy its great potential influence is ineffective? Surely 
there is something fundamentally wrong, they say, when in 
Russia there has been a concentrated effort to stamp out 
every vestige of the great religions. They point to Ireland 
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’where bitterness between Catholics and Protestants under- 
lies every issue, to Germany with its cruel anti-Semitic 
policy, to America where religious restlessness takes many 
and sometimes strange forms. Even in our own Homeland, 
the birthplace of great religions, we find strife in one place 
between Hindu and Muslim, in another between Muslim 
and Sikh, and in a third between Hindu and Hindu. This 
narrowness and prejudice is inevitably reflected in national 
relationships, and the evils thereof are painfully apparent 
in world politics. 

The magnitude of the problem was recently put in a very 
simple form by Mr Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. He thought it a tragedy that 2000 years after 
Christ preached the brotherhood of man, the nations should 
be arming again and preparing for war. It is a tragedy in- 
deed, but I think that Mr Baldwin also gave us the key to 
a solution. Have we not forgotten the simple creed which 
Christ preached? Have we not also forgotten that the same 
creed is fundamentally in the teachings of Shri Krishna, the 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Mahomet, Confucius, Moses, every 
great interpreter of the Eternal Truth? 

Their teachings were based on eternal Dharma, on uni- 
versality as well as homeliness, on sincerity as well as kindli- 
ness, on reaUsm as well as idealism. Those teachings are as 
true and as applicable to-day as they were long centuries 
ago. Where we have gone wrong is in forgetfulness. Where 
we err to-day is in our failure to apply to modern conditions, 
a code of living truths which is as old as Time. 

Corruption, superstition and decadence have obscured 
the truth. Complacent in our shortcomings, lethargic in our 
efforts to overcome them, we arc helping to lay the founda- 
tions of irreligion, materialism and intellectual anarchy for 
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posterity and to perpetuate an intolerance and narrow 
vision which must cripple all efforts for spiritual and material 
uplift. We stand sadly in need of a re-orientation of ideas, 
a sane and serene faith and a breadth of outlook which ^vill 
embrace mankind. Wisely did Kabir, preaching the brother- 
hood of mankind 500 years ago, urge upon his disciples: 
“Be friends tvith all and mix with all” 

for immortality awaits him “who considers all 
crea times on earth as his own self”. 

We must break through the shell of tradition and ortho- 
doxy, return to our earlier and purer faith, adapt the spirit 
to modem needs. Religion is dynamic, not static, a de- 
veloping process, not a finished product or a fixed system. 
We can aptly apply to it the famous saying of Edmund 
Burke: “Nothing in Progression can rest on its original 
plan. We might as well think of rocking a grown man in the 
cradle of an infant.” 

Let the spirit have free play, and the organism adapt it- 
self to the new environment. Pruning is part of the process, 
and we must see clearly and fearlessly where the organism 
shows atrophy and decay. One of our greatest difficulties in 
India to-day is the obstinate defence of Hinduism against 
reform and the refusal to purge it. All our efforts are ham- 
pered by our adherence to ancient beliefs and rituals which 
are the product of climatic and local conditions. Whatever 
their justification was in the past, it no longer exists. 

Though the broad principles laid doivn by the major re- 
ligions of the ivorld are true for all times and all countries, 
it is merely idle to consider that the scriptures of olden days 
arc the beginning and end of wisdom. Obviously they can- 
not give us satisfactory guidance, or even any guidance at 
all, in respect of some of our most pressing problems, which 
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had no true parallel in those times The Gita, for example, 
gives no adequate place to women, whose education and 
emancipation is an outstanding task in modem India And 
I cannot believe that if Shn Krishna were among us now he 
would tolerate the ngidity of a caste system which sen 
tences millions of our fellow men to a life of misery, subjec- 
tion and degradation Caste is contrary to the laws of 
nature and of economy, whereas elementary justice in these 
days demands an equal opportunity for all Nor would Shn 
Krishna tolerate a conception of chanty which refuses rehef 
to suffering animals or devotes money to the upkeep of able 
bodied Sannyasis when it could be so much 

better devoted to the care of under-nounshed children or 
the rehef of working women before and after childbirth 
I do not for one moment foi^et or seek to behttle the 
great unorgamsed network of chanty among our o^vn 
peoples, but I would gladly see different outlets I hold that 
true religion demands the care and consolation of the un 
fortimate and afflicted and a hfe of probity and good-will 
towards all men In India we sorely need team spint, the 
power to unite men in a common cause Caste has divided 
us whereas we need to foster the corporate and co operative 
spint and to ensure that the new industnahsm does not 
foster a selfish individualism as it has too often done m the 
West Surely it is not impossible for us to develop team 
spirit and eliminate the narro^vness of caste by subordin- 
ating It to the larger loyalty and national ^velI-belng, and 
that in Its turn to the good of humanity Surely there is not 
one among us who cannot subscribe to the simple Parsi 
tenets “He is happy who makes others happy”, and 
“Virtue IS Its own reward and inharmony with Nature’s 
law (or vice) its own punishment” 
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Clearly it is in social service of many kinds, in the practice 
of true religion, that we find common ground for Hindu and 
Muslim, Parsi and Christian. For in a common ideal and 
purpose, wounds will be healed and differences forgotten. 
For all of this you have the authority and example of India’s 
greatest teacher and ofher greatest ruler — the one a Chakra- 
varti of a spiritual Empire, the other of a material one which 
yet embodied great spiritual ideals. Buddha and Ashoka 
have humanised religion. Both teach that to do good, to put 
away evil, to cleanse the mind and heart, is the Eternal Law. 
Both say that to honour parents and teachers, to protect 
■wife and child, to care for the poor and sick, is true piety. 
Both maintain that religion is for all, lying not in secret 
truths and muttered mantras (^■^), but in the sane teaching 
of the Middle Path, selfless service for the good of mankind. 

Fifty years ago, one who knew and loved India, said that 
Hinduism was “a troubled sea, without shore or visible 
horizon, driven to and fro by the winds of boundless 
credulity and grotesque invention”. There is less credulity 
to-day, and some are in danger of losing faith of any kind. 
But there is still much that is grotesque, and to-day we 
ought to seek fundamental truths that have nobly stood the 
test of time and bring constructive criticism to bear upon 
those practices and beliefs which have been exaggerated by 
the credulity of the masses or exploited by the ambition and 
greed of the priesthood. That India is finding a new soul is 
clear. She is determined to claim her rightful place among 
the nations, but before her efforts can come to fruition she 
must find fieKefl" and get ri’d offier shackles. 

Of the disabilities which retard our progress I think that 
the persistence of idolatry is most to be deplored. Idolatry 
leads to disrespect for God and to failure to appreciate that 
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idols themselves are merely symbols, a lower form of wor- 
ship for the ignorant (ilfriiil l). They must 

be regarded only as a stepping-stone to higher things, to 
realisation of the Absolute Self— the identity of the Brahman 
and the Atman l). That cannot but inspire 

us to active sendee for the benefit of mankind. 

On such a foundation alone can a true and worthy 
humanity be built, with the worshipper reflecting his God 
in the conduct of his life and his relations with his fellow 
beings, playing his part in the construction of a new society 
and a better world, believing the world to be the stage for a 
divine drama, the conquest of evil by good, oflight by dark- 
ness. Such is the spirit which animates the social service of 
the Parsis, Christians and Jews and it can well be com- 
mended not only to India but to a world which is groping 
for a new sense of values. 

It is not to the search for a new religion that I urge you to 
turn your thoughts and activities, but to a reassessment of 
human values and the discovery of an impetus and inspira- 
tion to unselfish and moral living, to energy and to zeal. If 
religion is to be an incentive and an inspiration, we need re- 
definition and restatement. Can we not recall and re- 
incarnate the old Indian ideal of the Empire of Righteous- 
ness and Truth? Cannot we recapture the spirit of the four 
Ashrams and th^Nishkama Karma (f^^TRT and 

apply it to the industrial age? We sorely need that spirit 
in our search for religious and ethical truth, for truth is truth 
wherever we find it, and we need a scientific spirit in reli- 
gion as well as a religious spirit in science. Let us seek truth 
wherever it may be found, in Athens or Jerusalem, in 
Benares or Mecca, in the literature, language and thought 
of all countries. 
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All religions are the common wealth and common pro- 
perty of mankind. Freely and frankly we should seek in- 
spiration from all of them. In their original form, there is 
very little difference behveen the teachings of Krishna, 
Christ or Buddha, and thdr great moral truths, in their 
original simplicity, are as applicable to-day as they were 
hundreds of years ago. Where we do tend to go astray is in 
our adherence to the practices which grew round those 
teachings in later days. The truths themselves are universal 
and ageless, timely and timeless, but we must fit them into 
the world of to-day. The world needs them but we cannot 
remain slaves of ancient rituals and corrupt practices. The 
order is passing, values arc changing, horizons 'are en- 
larging. As India enters the full and complex life of to-day 
she needs a new statement of social and individual ethics. 

What seems to me to be the essentials of the modem 
man’s religion are humanism, equanimity, moderation, 
service and morality. They are all inherent in the love of 
God and love of man, the two great fundamentals of the 
simple creed and code of living which the saints of our own 
faith and the great prophets of other religions, taught and 
exemplified. There is no reason why it should not still be a 
simple faith, untrammelled by prejudice and corruption, 
wise and powerful in truth. Let it be open and not secret, 
active and not passive, human and not inhuman, and a re- 
born and reinvigorated India Avill again be the light to 
many nations as she was in the past. 

Let us turn then to the study of all religions, taking the 
best from each, attaching equal importance to their great 
moral lessons. Thus can India and the ^vo^ld rediscover a 
lost b2dance. The Greeks left us an imperishable legacy in 
philosophy, in art and in politics, because they studied man 
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and made him the measure of all things. Our idealism mu 
be rooted in the real facts of man’s nature. Our religio: 
and our social reforms must spring from a careful study 
men, their motives and their feelings, their idiosyncraci 
as well as their sanity, their highest intuitions as well as the 
logical thinking. 

Let us discover the goodness in men, their power to li^ 
nobly and to sacrifice themselves in great causes. Let i 
appeal to their latent patriotism and vague idealism so as 1 
focus them upon the many tasks of village reconstructioi 
the amelioration of family life, social reorganisation and tl 
building of fairer cities- Let us persuade them to abando 
their fetishes regarding food and to eat that which is bot 
pleasant to the taste and beneficial to the health. Let ov 
aim, in general, be a more healthy, cheerful and vigorov 
mode of life. The Greek saying was that “Strength is ir 
capable of effort, wealth is useless, eloquence is wasted, : 
health be wanting ”, The same moral truth lies in our India 
proverb, “Health is wealth”. Our great and imperadv 
task is to bring health back to India — health of mind, sou 
and body. I do not underestimate the difficulties that lie i: 
our path but they are difficulties that can be overcome if w 
realise the essential purity of all religions, study the grea 
moral lessons of mankind and history, model our lives am 
actions upon them. Then will India and the world fim 
peace again in universal ethics and true religion, the wide 
vision of the love of God and the brotherhood of man. 

In conclusion, I uige each one of you to endeavour ii 
precept and practice to contribute to the solution of ou: 
problems, for I am convinced that the cumulative effect o 
world-wide goodwill and understanding would be irre 
sistible. And as a companion thought for everyday life, ] 
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commend to you a beautiful Sansknt prayer compiled from 
the Rig Veda Five thousand years have not served to dim 
Its beauty or alter its truth 

May He Avho is One Avithout second, 

^vho IS beyond all distinction of colour, caste and creed, 

^vho knomng all our needs meets them wth His manifold powers, 
may He who is m the beginning, in the middle, and m the end, 
may He umte us in fellowship and imderstandmg 

cLXxxm 

At the Pubhc Inaugural Meetmg of World Fellowship of Faiths, 
Queen’s Hall, London, 3rd July 1936 

DAME ELIZABETH CADBURY, SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 

MY LORDS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Three ycars have 
passed since I had the honour of dehvenng an maugural 
address to you at the first Parhament of Religions m Chicago 
I am proud to have this further opportumty of associating 
myself tvitli your noble labours to bung to the solution of 
many dire problems the universal truths which are funda- 
mental in all religions Three anxious years ago we tvere 
dratvn together by our behef that the practical apphcation 
of such truths to the conduct of our personal lives and pubhc 
affairs %vould make the ^vorld happier for ourselves and for 
our fellow-men 

When to day ^ve survey a sorely troubled world, nven by 
intolerance, prejudice and greed, ^vith complex problems of 
such magmtude that they almost defy understanding, we 
may \vell be dismayed at the thought of the task to which 
^ve have set our hands Nevertheless, ^ve may go forward 
■with resolute hearts and lugh hopes We have with us 
leaders and exponents of every kmd of rehgious behef, and 
we may be said to represent milhons in every country who 
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think as we do — that in the brotherhood of man lies the 
salvation of the world. 

If, as I am convinced, that belief exists, it behoves us to 
study where religion is failing to achieve its ultimate ob- 
jective and to eliminate its faults, and so failing to harness 
and direct a tremendous potential force, the effect of which 
would be irresistible. For I doubt if anyone will care to 
deny that the cumulative effect of world-wide goodwill and 
understanding must be irresistible. 

But if we are to succeed, we must be completely frank in 
our analysis of religion and its present-day shortcomings. 
It will not serve our cause to deny that the insular intoler- 
ance and prejudice, which we find so blameworthy in 
national and international relations to-day, have their 
counterpart in religious rivalry and prejudice. Nor can we 
deny that the gross materialism which we would replace 
with that innate spirituality of man which strikes at the root 
of all evil, is largely the outcome of religious apathy, ignor- 
ance or struggles for supremacy. And if that be true, we 
must accept our share of the blame for the unhappy condi- 
tion of the world in which we live. 

Our primary need is to return to simpler beliefs, common 
to all religions, and to base on them a fellowship of faiths 
wherein there is not only toleration, for that is insufficient, 
but co-operation for the good of humanity. It is not to a 
new religion that mankind should be urged to turn, but to 
consideration of the fundamental beliefs which are common 
to all religions and to their evaluation in the light of modem 
needs and conditions and in accordance ^vith the great 
truths of science. 

After all, this conception of a fellowship of faiths cannot 
be regarded as a new one. Bana, in his Harshacarita, tells us 
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ho^v the great Hindu King Harsha presided over a religious 
conference consisting of men of all creeds and of no creeds, 
^vhere fruitful and friendly discussions of fundamental re- 
ligious problems were held. In the sacred scriptures of 
India, we find the different religions compared to different 
rivers flowing to the same sea, and being coloured by the 
soil of the countries through which they pass. In the Upani- 
shads they are likened to parallel streams of rain water 
flowing down the sides of a hill, or to diflferent vessels 
fashioned from the same clay. 

In the Mahdbhdrata we read of a universal religion and the 
specific religions. The universal religion is defined as faith 
in a truly moral life, universal friendship, charity and good- 
\vUl, and in ancient times Hindu monarchs encouraged the 
observance of the principles of this universal religion among 
the adherents of different faiths in their kingdoms. The 
famous King Asoka had the principles of this religion in- 
scribed in popular language in rock edicts and on pillars 
throughout the length and breadth of his vast empire, while 
religious ministers were appointed to impart such principles 
and to encourage their observance. 

The long and peaceful reign of Asoka, whose work for the 
uplift of humanity is almost unequalled in the annals of 
Indian history, is a glorious and abiding testimony to the 
security in peace and goodwill which can be secured by 
moral and religious uplift without resort to force and fear. 
What a pity that this magnificent example was not followed 
through the many changes of later centuries. Yet the 
writing is still there for those who care to read. I would that 
in India, the land of many religions and superstitions, my 
countrymen devoted more attention to the great truths 
preached by Asoka and work tvith sympathetic under- 
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standing for the well-being of society. If they did so, I am 
sure that the majority of thdr trials and tribulations would 
soon disappear. 

The creed which Asoka accepted and preached so fruit- 
fully is fundamental in all religions and all moral philosophy, 
and it is true of all ages. Among the truly enlightened, re- 
ligion has always implied fellowship of faiths and fellowship 
of mankind. The Buddhist preaches universal friendship and 
universal compassion, and where Hinduism says “A wise 
man looks upon others as himself”, Christianity preaches 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself”. It is only the bigoted ad- 
herent of a particular faith who emphasises the narrow 
meaning of religious union as restricted to members of that 
same faith, 

Unhappily, those earlier and simpler truths have become 
obscured by rites and rituals, and too often we find ourselves 
slaves to shibboleths and outworn ceremonies. Though we 
deplore the development, it is at least understandable. In 
earlier times, religion, with all its rites and rituals, served to 
unite'people in different groups on the basis of the faiths 
they possessed. The import of any religion, the rites and 
rituals, changed as the religions migrated from one country 
to another, according to the genius and temperament of the 
different races among whom such religions found shelter. 
They changed also in accordance wth political, social and 
economic developments and with variations in world con- 
ditions. In short, religion, like every other phase of life, is 
subject to environment and to the la\vs of nature. 

Christianity as taught by Jesus in Palestine is different 
from Apostolic Christianity, and that again is very different 
from the Christianity as practised in Catholic and Protestant 
countries to-day. Buddhism as preached by Buddha under- 
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went manifold changes as it spread in India among ad- 
herents of the Vedic faith and through Central Asia and the 
Far East. 

It remains, however, that we can still distinguish a vari- 
able and an invariable part in religion. The variable part 
consists mainly of creeds, rites and rituals which have 
changed and are still changing according to racial genius 
and temperament, and to psychological and other require- 
ments. The invariable part consists in the function of re- 
ligion in uniting the adherents of all faiths in ties of fellow- 
ship and friendship and in common acceptance of those 
fundamental truths which are universal and ageless and 
transcend the confines of the narrow nationalism and inter- 
national selfishness which are the bane of modem times. 

Let us base om labours, then, upon the simple moral 
tenets common to all religions and make them a common 
ideal in our dealings between man and man, between 
nation and nation. Let those tenets enter into the daily 
lives of our children as essentials of their earliest education. 
The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow, and it is in 
childhood that character can best be moulded. As true en- 
lightenment and sympathetic understanding spread, so ^vill 
our troubles diminish and disappear. The old order is pas- 
sing and values are changing apace, but whatever comes to 
pass, there is no problem, personal or international, which 
cannot but benefit from consideration in the light of the 
fundamental truths on which all religions are based. But 
our influence and our labour must not be of a passi ve nature, 
and ^ve must not submit meekly to inevitable setbacks and 
disappointments. The brotherhood of nations is a righteous 
cause, and ^ve must strive for its attainment, for a new world 
and a new society, with pride and with unremitting energy. 
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Looking back through the long years of my life, I cannot 
avoid the reflection that never before has there been the 
same compelling need for goodwill, understanding and co- 
y operation in all our relationships. It is, indeed, rather a sad 
reflection upon the march of civilisation that, many cen- 
turies after the great prophets preached the fellowship of 
man, and only twenty years after the world war which 
brought sorrow and suffering to millions, nations should 
again be arming and our natural desire for peace and amity 
be obscured by tendencies which we all deplore. Neverthe- 
less, I remain an optimist and a firm believer that good must 
ultimately triumph over evil. Let us take the best from all 
religions, and base on their fundamental truths a creed of 
selfless service to humanity. Whatever religion we profess, 
it does but colour our lives, whereas the fundamental truths 
which we share, irrespective of our country or religion, are 
those which mould the substance of our lives and relation- 
ships and will lead us to the attainment of our highest ideals. 

Let us, then, continue to emphasise in theory and practice 
the supreme value of those fundamental truths as a great 
unifying force through a fellowship of nations and a fellow- 
ship of faiths. The difficulties are many and the way is long, 
but if the inherent goodwill and commonsense in man is 
brought to bear upon our problems the world will find 
peace again in the wider vision of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Civilisation to-day is blindly groping. Let us try 
to give it direction and restore its lost or wavering faith. It 
is a noble ^vo^k to which we have set our hands and hearts. 
Let us go fonvard in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln: “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right — ^let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 



CLXXXIV 


At Dr Collin Davies’ lecture on “India and Queen Victoria”, 
India House, London, 4th. May 1937. 

MY LORDS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ^Wc CannOt help but^ 
admire the manner in which Dr Davies has treated his sub- 
ject. He has marshalled his facts in a masterly manner and 
presented them to us easily and clearly. In certain expres- 
sions of opinion one may differ from him but that, however, 
is not a matter T,vith which we are concerned this afternoon. 
We are all agreed that Dr Davies deserves the utmost thanks 
from all of us for an excellent lecture. 

My personal contact with the British Royal Family dates 
back for nearly sixty-two years but the contact of my family 
is still older. That began with the visit of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to India, when one of my predecessors had the plea- 
sure of meeting him in Bombay. I remember as a small boy 
hearing the story from various sources of how the Duke of 
Edinburgh was received in Bombay and of all the cere- 
monial that had to be gone through. It happened, however, 
before I came into existence. 

My own first contact with the Royal Family was when 
the Prince of Wales visited Bombay in November 1875. 

I was only a boy but I still have vivid recollections of the 
brilliant spectacle and the scenes I wtnessed there. I re- 
member, for example, how tlie Prince of Wales disembarked 
from the steamer and made his ^vay through a vast cro^vd 
of spectators. I remember too how he was met by the Vice- 
roy and many high officials in their resplendent uniforms. 
Several Indian Princes dressed in their colourful clothes, 
turbans and jewels, were standing by the side of the Viceroy 
gazing at the spectacle and anxiously waiting to welcome 
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Victoria far more, I am sure, for the greatness of her cha- 
racter, her warm sympathy and for her devotion to duty, 
than for all the wealth and power she possessed. The last 
time I saw the Queen was in 1900 just before I sailed for 
India. She was then getting old but it came as a great shock 
when she died a little later and the whole Empire was 
plunged into mourning. 

Dr Davies has covered the ground so thoroughly that I 
feel it hardly necessary for me to try and improve upon his 
treatment of a fascinating subject. He has given us a most 
interesting address and ample food for thought and on your 
behalf I thank Dr Davies for his splendid lecture. I would 
also like to thank the East India Association for the ad- 
mirable manner in which they have arranged this repre- 
sentative gathering and for their invitation for me to 
preside. 


CLXXXV 

Address to His Majesty at the Reception at Buckingham Palace, 
nth May 1937. 

It is my proud privilege on behalf of the Ruling Princes of 
India to say on this historic occasion what I know to be in 
the minds of every one of them. No one holds the British 
Crown and the Sovereign who wears it in greater reverence 
than we do and there is none readier to anstver the call of 
the King Emperor in time of need. 

May success attend the efforts of Your Majesty and Your 
Gracious Consort to bring, happiness and contentment to 
the millions entrusted to your care! 
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At the opening of the Imperial Conference, St James’s Palace, 
London, 14th May 1937. 

PRIME MINISTER AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE, — It is Hiy 
privilege to address the Imperial Conference on behalf of 
India, on this historic occasion when the Conference follows 
closely upon the Coronation of the Sovereign to whom the 
great communities here represented all acknowledge 
allegiance. 

The splendid and moving ceremony of two days ago, the 
vast crowds gathered together in order and freedom at the 
centre of the British Commonwealth, the presence here to- 
day of men representing different communities in widely 
separated parts of the world — all remind us that the Crown 
remains as it has been for generations. It is still surrounded 
and sustained by the reverence and affections of millions: 
it is still the visible symbol of the Empire’s unity and the 
centre of its loyalties. 

We are confident that His present Majesty, with His 
Gracious Consort by his side, wU show himself a worthy 
heir of the highest traditions of the British Monarchy; and 
as spokesman to-day of the Government, Prince, and 
Peoples of India, I tender to Their Majesties respectful 
greetings and our assurances of unswerving devotion and 
attachment. 

The internal affairs of India are not before this Con- 
ference: but you will not expect that, speaking for India 
to-day, I should pass them over in silence. For sixty years 
I have been closely concerned with public affairs in my own 
State and outside it. During that long stretch of time I have 
striven to watch events and, what is more, to interpret them 
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^ - GLXXXVni 

Replying to Mr Baldwin’s Toast of the British Commonwealth, 
Empire Day Dinner, Grosvenor House, 24th May 1937. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, MY LORD CHAIRilAN, PRIME MINISTERS, 
LORDS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ^It IS an honOUT tO bc askcd 

to answer the toast proposed to-night by Mr Baldwin. He 
has held for years the high office of Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. We all know that he is just relinquishing 
that office. It has been held in the past by many great men 
but by none I believe in whom the Empire has felt more 
undivided confidence. He takes tvith him from the con- 
flicts of the House of Commons, the affection and esteem of 
the many millions who constitute the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth. 

That Commonwealth is no mechanical aggregation of 
races; it is a living organism, changing and developing as 
does all life. At the heart of its being are the two moving 
principles of liberty and of order; and if it is to be true to 
itself those two principles will always govern the changes 
and development which are the unfolding of its innermost 
nature. Such changes are the necessary accompaniment of 
human development and the necessary condition of human 
happiness among the great peoples whom they directly 
touch. • 

The happiness of the people — that is the test by %vhich 
ultimately all forms of government, all constitutions come 
to be judged. Will posterity hereafter be able to point to the 
new Constitution of India, and say: “With all its com- 
plexities, \vith all the imperfections inherent in such a work 
of human minds, this was, on the whole, a successful attempt 
to promote human dignity, brotherhood and happiness in 
a vast population over a vast area of the earth’s surface”? 
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Greece so in IndiE, with he* <uiuiciii uauiuuns ana civilisa- 
tion, the underlying principles of the Commonwealth were 
known and practised many years ago, though the modern 
electoral system is new to us. And nowadays, a new and 
vigorous spirit is to be detected everywhere. I feel that if 
broad-minded statesmanship demonstrates that there is 
room for India and all that India stands for, within my 
conception of Commonwealth ideals, then only •will the 
Commonwealth achieve its highest mission. 

I have no doubt that with the consummation of the hopes 
I have expressed the Commonwealth will play an ever in- 
creasing part in achieving and maintaining peace in the 
world. It is not an imcommon suggestion that an. eventual 
clash between Europe and Asia is inevitable. But with India 
as a free autonomous unit in the Commonwealth such a 
clash cannot occur and is indeed inconceivable. To my mind, 
it is only along these lines that future development can lie, 
if we are to be true to our ideals. Anyone who talks in this 
strain may be called an idcahst but great Empires cannot be 
built up without idealism. 

India as a contented member of the British Common- 
wealth will be an effective safeguard against any clash be- 
tween East and West, and I am confident that statesman- 
ship in England and India will work steadily to secure that 
contentment. If impatience is deemed to be injurious, the 
retarding of an inevitable development is likely to be more 
injurious. And above all, any undue or unnecessary check 
to an inevitable development would not be in accordance 
•with the ideals of the great Commonwealth to the toast of 
which I have the honour to 'respond on behalf of India. 
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CLXxxvin 

K.cpiying to Mr uaiawin’s Toast of the British Commonwealth, 
Empire Day Dinner, Grosvenor House, 24th May 1937. 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, MY LORD CHAIRMAN, PRIME MINISTERS, 
LORDS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is an honour to be asked 
to answer the toast proposed to-night by Mr Baldwin. He 
has held for years the high office of Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Wc all know that he is just relinquishing 
that office. It has been held in the past by many great men 
but by none I believe in whom the Empire has felt more 
undivided confidence. He takes with him from the con- 
flicts of the House of Commons, the affection and esteem of 
the many millions who constitute the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth. 

That Commonwealth is no mechanical aggregation of 
races; it is a living organism, changing and developing as 
docs all life. At the heart of its being are the two moving 
principles of liberty and of order; and if it is to be true to 
itself those t^vo principles will always govern the changes 
and development which are the unfolding of its innermost 
nature. Such changes are tlie necessary accompaniment of 
human development and the necessary condition of human 
happiness among the great peoples whom they directly 
touch. • 

The happiness of the people— that is the test by which 
ultimately all forms of government, all constitutions come 
to be judged. Will posterity hereafter be able to point to the 
new_ Constitution of India, and say: “With all its com- 
plexities, with all the imperfections inherent in such a work 
of human minds, this was, on the whole, a successful attempt 
to promote human dignity, brotherhood and happiness in 
a vast population over a vast area of the earth’s surface”? 
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This new Constitution is admittedly a welcome step to- 
wards our goal of a free and autonomous unit within the 
Commonwealth, though more rapid and extensive progress 
would have been preferred by my countrymen. So we may 
cherish the hope that India*s political development will win 
from posterity a verdict to that effect. I am certain that 
those words may already be used concerning the great 
organisation of which India is a part — the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It is that hope and that certainty which 
are the source of the deep pleasure I feel in responding to 
this toast. 


CLXXXDC 

At the East India Association’s Reception to Indian Delegates to 
the Imperial Conference, Grosvenor House, nth June 1937. 

MR CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, — I came here without the least 
knowledge that I should be called upon to express my senti- 
ments upon such an occasion. But the Chairman has 
referred to us in such an eloquent manner that I find it 
impossible cither to refuse or to answer him adequately. It is 
not the first time that I have been the guest of this Associa- 
tion and I always recall their hospitality with gratitude. 

In my opinion, the East India Association and similar 
organisations are doing a great work. It is good that people 
should mix socially as much as possible and try to under- 
stand each other’s ways and manners, weaknesses and 
strengths. If they are studied impartially and with an open 
mind, I am sure that the respect of each for the other will be 
much grcaicc thus ss the case tc^ay. 

The East is said never to move, but the East is changing 
fast. We arc imitating some of your best things and with the 
adoption of such manners and customs, I think it will be 
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much more easy to mix tlian it has been hitherto. In India, 
there is the question of caste, for example. Let me tell you 
that many of these old ideas are slowly but steadily dis- 
appearing. At my own table I have had people of the De- 
pressed Glasses invited to dinner, and men of all different 
castes, including Brahmins, come and share the fare. Years 
ago it would have been a revolution, but now people look 
upon it as an everyday thing, and a thing, moreover, which 
many of them think should come to pass. 

Some years ago, I was invited by my Mohammedan 
friends to have dinner at a mosque. I went with several of 
my darbaris and other gentlemen, and none hesitated to go. 
We had a very hearty reception and enjoyed an excellent 
dinner and great hospitality. That shows that religion does 
not divide us as much as some people appear to think. The 
Mohammedan religion has certain principles which any in- 
telligent man \vill adopt, and in the same way there are 
certain principles in Hinduism which others can adopt 
without the least hesitation. After all, the principles of 
ethics and love arc common to humanity, and if those 
principles arc properly interpreted and laid before people, 
many of the cxisdng differences in feeling and sentiment 
^vilI gradually dwindle away and bonds of friendship and 
close sjTnpathy ^^ilI grow. 

The remainder of my speech I propose to leave for my 
friend Sir ZafruUah Khan. He has been a lawyer himself 
and as a practised speaker will know’ well how to express the 
sentiments befitting this occasion. May I thank you for the 
kindness of the reception and the hospitality that you have 
given to us. 



At the Garden Party given in his honour by the Baroda Muni- 
cipality, at Baroda, 15th December 1937. 

MR PRESIDENT, JIEMBERS OF THE CITY MUNICIPALITY, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, — I am glad to havc this opportunity of 
meeting you all here this evening. When I accepted your 
kind invitation, I had no intention of making a speech, but 
after hearing what your President has to say on the progress 
of municipal activities and your aspirations, I am tempted 
to say a few words. 

It is indeed most gratifying to know that the City Muni- 
cipality is making slow but steady progress. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that we are lagging far behind other 
nations. Progress depends upon the political, social and 
economic conditions of the day and there is and can be no 
end to it. You would indeed be surprised if you could see 
what is being achieved in the outside world. That a lively 
curiosity in tliis respect has arisen in Baroda, is a matter for 
■ great saUsfaction and I suggest as a necessary complement, 
determination, patience and a steady eye to the future. 

A healthy mind in a healthy body; that is a proverb well 
known to you all. Health depends mainly upon sanitation 
and in its turn, sanitation depends mainly upon doing your 
duty to yourself and to your neighbours. At all times you 
should have every consideration for others and not allo^v 
your outlook to be warped by petty-minded narrowness. 
Seek to make your surroundings clean and beautiful and 
you win help to create a healthy life for yourself and those 
around you. 

As I have already remarked, what you have done so far 
is but a tithe of what is being done elsewhere. Education 
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and perseverance are two remedies which remove most 
municipal ills. Culth'ate them sedulously and, in the fulness 
of dme, the results will redound to your honour and glory. 
i The ^\*o^ld is changing rapidly and sve are apt to imitate 
everything nc^v. But you must a\xrld slavish imitation. 
Consult TOUT own heart, study xmir ov.m surroundings, see 
what is good and what is bad for you, rqecting the latter and 
retaining only the best. Such study should be the great de- 
tennining factor in the zdopdan of Eer.v methods or netv 
equipment. 



but very much more fruitful, to offer proper and efficient 
co-operation in carrying on a government for the good of 
the people. 

I congratulate you on having this magnificent building 
as your headquarters, I doubt if any municipality in India 
has one more imposing and I trust that it may constantly 
stimulate you to imposing efforts and achievements. I con- 
gratulate you also upon the progress you have so far achieved 
in civic welfare and I trust that the economic welfare of my 
people \vill increase in no less measure. 


CXCI 

At the Diamond Jubilee Celebrations of the Shree Jayasinhrao 
Library, Baroda, i6th December 1937. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I had no intention of speaking 
on this occasion, but the address of our learned lecturer, 
describing in such interesting fashion the libraries of the 
world, tempts me to say a few words. 

What I see here to-day vividly recalls to my mind 
memories of long years ago. I remember well the site and 
scenes of the day this library was founded. The neighbour- 
hood was then overcrowded with narrow, dark and dirty 
lanes, wretched, uninviting shops, miserable houses, tene- 
ments and temples, unhealthy and tiresome for the pedes- 
trian. What a delightful transformation we find to-dayi 
Our city now looks charming with its broad and well-lit 
streets lined with trees. Stately buildings depict different 
schools of architecture and, together with the amenities of 
modern civic life which we now enjoy, the whole scene has 
not only changed but in many respects has indeed become 
charming. 
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Turning to the learned lecture of Father Heras, I doubt 
if I can usefully add anything to what he has told us. As 
regards his flattering references to what I have been able to 
do, I make no claim to have been more than partly suc- 
cessful in my efforts to promote the welfare of my people. 
We do not all get equal opportunities in life, nor do we get 
suflicient scope or encouragement for what we wsh to do. 
I have done the best I could within my limitations and I am 
happy to say that I have been able to provide a network of 
libraries for my people, bringing about a healthy change in 
their outlook, culture and general knowledge. 

Father Heras has given us an excellent description of the 
large and varied collections of books and manuscripts stored 
at different times by different nations. From these collec- 
tions has flown the stream of knowledge which has given 
light and happiness to mankind. It is a matter of great 
regret that in Spain, from which, I think, our able lecturer 
comes, these ancient monuments arc threatened wth com- 
plete destruction osving to political troubles. Let us hope 
that these difficulties %vfll soon pass, that peace will not long 
be delayed and that Spmn’s ancient culture and civilisation 
will be preserved. 

India’s culture illumined the world of the ancients. But 
during the interim period of ignorance and darkness, India 
has not been able to maintmn her link vnib, the past or to 
plan adequately for the future. If we wsh to keep pace \vith 
a world which advances daily, it is essential that we should 
acquire more and more knowledge and spread it far and 
^vide. 

We cannot adequately measure our progress unless we 
come into contact with other people and try to make our- 
selves conversant wth their achievements. For this purpose 
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we must visit countries far and near, for thus and only thus 
can we \viden our knowledge, estimate where we stand and 
determine ^vhat path we should follo’iv. By reading and by 
study, you can of course obtain much practical knowledge, 
useful in your daily occupations. Naturally all reforms can- 
not be good for us, and some may be impracticable, but by 
studying the really good customs and methods of others, by 
adopting and moulding them to our needs, we shall cer- 
tainly improve our lot. 

We all know something of the vicissitudes through which 
our country has passed, and of the defects that have retarded 
our progress and stunted our growth as a nation. Appalling 
ignorance and unnatural class divisions are, in my opinion, 
the main reasons for our backwardness. What a shocking 
percentage of illiteracy we have among our 35 crores of 
people! The very thought of it is sufficient to make us 
shudder and feel ashamed. Therefore our primary and fore- 
most want is education and spread of knowledge. With that 
object, I have opened many schools and libraries and I urge 
you to take full advantage of them. 

If you are really anxious to progress you must work hard 
and strive for it. Study well the methods of Western races 
and apply the knowledge thus gained to your everyday life 
and to the many religious and political problems that await 
solution. I urge you to give up, once and for all, faulty 
notions and dogmas in religious matters, and also the vices 
and defects which are the products of subordination ay 
want of scope and freedom. Do not hesitate to ii^*rr ' 
itCtytTm. ’wbk.Vi gwt. ywa and 

hardly necessary for me to say that the happiness ■ 
perity of the individual or of society in general, 
depend upon these things. By generosity of 
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fusion of knowledge, you vnU come to realise that we are all 
the children of one God. Only when you fully understand 
that truth, can you render full service to humanity. Keeping 
that aim always in sight, do your duty according to your 
light. Each one of you possesses strength, but real strength 
lies in unity. Acquire that real and noble strength and work 
in harmony and conjunction with others, and you cannot 
but do good to yourself and to society, while progress will 
proceed imchecked. 

In order to secure that strength in unity, you must 
abandon mutual conflicts and petty squabbles, which are 
the products of distrust, class divisions, selfishness and similar 
vices. Do not treat one particular class as untouchables. 
They have enough worries without that and you must try 
to reduce their suffering and enhance their happiness. Forget 
all differences of race and religion, caste and creed. Whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian, for our salvation, you must all 
unite under one banner as one nation. 

The name of my late son, Prince Jayasinhrao, has long 
been associated with this library. After he had completed 
his education at Harrow, I sent him to Harvard in the 
United States, so that he might learn that in work lies our 
honour. He thus received excellent higher education, the 
education that I myself longed to have but could not get 
through circumstances well known to you. But I tried to 
give to my sons what was denied to me. I sent them to 
colleges in different countries in the hope that they would 
use their acquired knowledge to further the happiness of 
my people. I must admit that I did not completely realise 
my object. 

As for myself, though I had no opportunity to receive a 
university education, I devoutly and zealously utilised all 
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we must visit countries far and near, for thus and only thus 
can we widen our knowledge, estimate where we stand and 
determine what path we should follow. By reading and by 
study, you can of course obtain much practical knowledge, 
useful in your daily occupations. Naturally all reforms can- 
not be good for us, and some may be impracticable, but by 
studying the really good customs and methods of others, by 
adopting and moulding them to our needs, we shall cer- 
tainly improve our lot. 

We all know something of the vicissitudes through which 
our country has passed, and of the defects that have retarded 
our progress and stunted our growth as a nation. Appalling 
ignorance and unnatural class divisions are, in my opinion, 
the main reasons for our backwardness. What a shocking 
percentage of illiteracy we have among our 35 crores of 
people! The very thought of it is sufficient to make u§ 
shudder and feel ashamed. Therefore our primary and fore- 
most want is education and spread of knowledge. With that 
object, I have opened many schools and libraries and I urge 
you to take full advantage of them. 

If you are really anxious to progress you must work hard 
and strive for it. Study well the methods of Western races 
and apply the knowledge thus gained to your everyday life 
and to the many religjious and political problems that await 
solution. I urge you to give up, once and for all, faulty 
notions and dogmas in religious matters, and also the vices 
and defects which are the products of subordination and 
want of scope and freedom. Do not hesitate to introduce 
reforms which will give you refinement and health. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that the happiness and pros- 
perity of the individual or of society in general, mainly 
depend upon these things. By generosity of heart and dif- 
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fusion of knowledge, you wll come to realise that we are all 
the children of one God. Only when you fully understand 
that truth, can you render full service to humanity. Keeping 
that aim always in sight, do your duty according to your 
light. Each one of you pcssesses strength, but real strength 
lies in unity. Acquire that real and noble strength and work 
in harmony and conjunction wth others, and you cannot 
but do good to yourself and to society, while progress -will 
proceed unchecked. 

In order to secure that strength in unity, you must 
abandon mutual conflicts and petty squabbles, which are 
the products of distrust, class divisions, selfishness and similar 
vices. Do not treat one particular class as untouchables. 
They have enough worries without that and you must try 
to reduce their suffering and enhance their happiness. Forget 
all differences of race and religion, caste and creed. \Vlicthcr 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian, for our salvation, you must all 
unite under one banner as one nation. 

The name of my late son, Prince Jayasinhrao, has long 
been associated with this library. After he had completed 
his education at Harrow, I sent him to Harvard in the 
United States, so tliat he might Icam that in work lies our 
honour. He thus received excellent higher education, the 
education that I m^’sclf longed to have but could not get 
through circumstances well known to you. But I tried to 
give to my sons what was denied to me. I sent them to 
colleges in different countries in the hope that they would 
use their acquired knowledge to further the happiness of 
my people. I must admit that I did not completely realise 
my object. 

As for m>’sclf, though I had no opportunity to receive a 
umversity education, I devoutly and zealously utilised all 
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the available resources at my command in acquiring such 
knowledge as I could from reading good and useful books. 
I have studied them, and have endeavoured to apply my 
knowledge to everyday problems, trying to serve my people 
and secure their happiness. Though I have not succeeded in 
achieving all my desires and ambitions, I have done my 
best. Ladies and gentlemen, I look upon you as my children 
and it is my desire that you should have education and ac- 
quire knowledge. Thereby you svill make headway towards 
the fulfilment of your cherished hopes and thus achieve 
happiness. Such has been my own aim in all directions. 
I have never lost hope as the result of failures, though often 
they have brought unhappiness. We learn by experience and 
every failure brings experience and enlightenment. 

I know that many of you go to Europe and other foreign 
lands but how many of you derive proper benefit from your 
travels? I sometimes think that you hardly see the good 
things there and I am afraid that sometimes you also bring 
back with you the less desirable habits. Furthermore, if you 
receive higher education and are attracted by diplomas, 
degrees and other labels only as a means to government ser- 
vice, then that higher education is being wasted. You must 
cultivate your intellect and strength of character, and actively 
promote the arts and industries of your country. We are 
laggard in that respect, and economic difficulties are partly 
responsible. But knowledge alone will not help us much un- 
less we give up faulty habits and servile mentality, and 
boldly eradicate those social evils which have been such a 
hindrance to our progress. Cultivate practical wisdom with 
the aid of knowledge, to serve both the individual and 
society. You will find our Vedas urging: “Give away that 
food (knowledge) and satisfy hunger (ignorance).” You can 
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raise society and our land to a high level ofcultizre and pro- 
gress if you place proper education and knowledge at the 
disposal of the poor and ignorant, increasing thus their 
chances of happiness and self-support. 


cxcn 

Replying to addresses at Calcutta Sanskrit College when the title 
of “Bhupati Chakravarty” was conferred upon His Highness, 
Calcutta, 23rd December 1937. 

DR DAS GUPTA, LEARNED PANDITS AND PROFESSORS, — I am 
most grateful for the kindness of your addresses, and I trust 
you \vill not regard the brevity of my reply as a measure of 
my gratitude. I am glad too that you spoke in Sanskrit for 
we should obviously try to foster the use of our own language 
among our people in order to stimulate progress and in- 
crease their ^owledge of our history, traditions and beliefs. 
But as we are insufficiently educated in that respect, I must 
perforce speak in English, the language which has done so 
much for us though it is foreign. For it has made us alive 
to our past history, told us wherein our shortcomings lie and 
indicated a suitable line of future progress. 

Above all, the English language has been an elevating in- 
fluence in our lives, raising our standards and broadening 
our outlook. In this uplift India finds the greatest problem 
that she has to deal with. Religion may be good in itself but 
it is clear that unless you study it scientifically and unless 
you tadoualise. your iuidtutious, future prospects ace very 
poor indeed. Furthermore, it is necessary to realise that 
religion can never depend on the isolated efforts of a few 
individuals, whatever their devotion. Ultimately it must 
depend upon the people as a whole and the vast majority 
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of them have not been educated in true knowledge of their 
faith. 

Professors should try to teach their pupils not only their 
past history and traditions but also what the drawbacks are 
and ^vhere they should rationalise. I have travelled through- 
out Europe, America and Africa and have hardly found a 
country in which the vast majority of the inhabitants go 
^vithout elementary knowledge of their religion. The only 
outstanding exception seems to be India. In olden days it 
was possible to impart religious education to hundreds of 
people through their teachers. But nowadays men, women 
and children know little or nothing of even the main prin- 
ciples of religion. 

It is your duty, a sacred duty, to impart the elementary 
principles of religion to your pupils in a clear and simple 
manner so that it may not be beyond their comprehension. 
If you render that service you will find that you have done 
something to ameliorate the condition of society and of the 
country. If you fail to render that service, then, no matter 
what knowledge you may have or what books you may 
write, your best efforts and intentions will fall short of the 
mark. 

I sincerely hope that you will try to impart valuable 
knowledge to the people so that they may derive the greatest 
benefit, whether morally, financially or industrially, and 
that they and you may rise in the world. Try to reduce your 
skill and knowledge to what is rational and practicable and 
impart the outcome to others. 

TixnkiTriustpieviciiri \!fje\oTig Tctii and knrrrg 

happiness to yourselves and those around you. I have my- 
self tried to improve the condition of my people and, as far 
as lies in my power, to bring them happiness and prosperity. 
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Education has been the rock on which i tiave sougm to 
build, and there could be no greater happiness or re^va^d 
for me than to know that such efforts have brought them 
material benefits. And now in conclusion, let me thank you 
again for the most cordial welcome you have extended to me 
and for the kind things you have said in your addresses. 

cxcin 

Replying to an Address of Welcome from The Bengal Buddhist 
Association at the Buddhist Vihara in Bowbazar, Calcutta, 
30th December 1937. 

PROFESSOR BARUA, MEMBERS OF THE BENGAL BUDDHIST 
ASSOCIATION AND FRIENDS, — I am vcry pleased to be able to 
visit thi^ institution and I thank you for the kind welcome 
you have given me. I take a keen personal interest in 
Buddhism which has done so much for the removal of pain 
from the iivorld and for the deliverance of mankind. 

Religion, like most other things in the world, changes and 
must change according to circumstances, adapting itself to 
new surroundings. A religion or an institution which does 
not or cannot change is destined to gradual extinction and 
ultimate death. Religion is for man and not man for re- 
ligion. If a religion does not elevate men, does not serve the 
high purposes for which it is intended to function, it is better 
to abandon rather than to follow that religion. Better indeed, 
I would say, to give it up and make a new one ^vhich more 
fitly serves the needs of humanity and which, bereft of rituals 
and useless formalities, is more suited to modem conditions. 

The rich, the cultured and the learned are few in number. 
Nevertheless, ^ve must find means of imparting moral in- 
struction to the masses in order that they may be educate 
and elevated. The differences among the various rehgious 
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cxcv 


Replying to an Address of Welcome from the Sahitya Sabha, 
Lansdowne Hall, Cooch Behar, 4th January 1938 

KHAN SAHEB AMARNTT ULLAH AHMED, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN, — It gives me great pleasure to be here this evening as 
your Sabha is doing very useful ivork in bnnging to hght 
old manuscripts It is a matter for gratification to know that 
some of them were written by the illustrious rulers of this 
place in olden days In ancient times, though education 
was not as widespread as it is to day, you will see that it was 
not confined to the middle classes, but reached the higher 
strata of society You have before you the instances pro- 
vided by your oivn former rulers, and Indian history abounds 
in such examples If more be required, I need quote only 
one, the famous Shn Harsha 
In these days of democracy, we have to see that know- 
ledge does not remain the perquisite of one class or group 
of classes, but reaches all In short, knowledge must descend 
and be widely spread among the masses We must not forget 
that even if a small fraction of our society remains ignorant 
or uneducated, the more advanced classes will suffer thereby 
and the progress of the nation as a whole •will be retarded 
Our aim must be to explore knowledge and make it 
available to one and all, for the amelioration of our country 
and in the best interests of the masses Judged from that 
viewpoint, it IS clear to me that your organisation is doing 
important work and I feel it a great pleasure and honour 
that my name should be associated ivith your labours 
I thank you for the cordial -welcome you have given me this 
evenmg and I shall look forward to seeing more of your 
work when next I visit Cooch Behar 
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CXGVI 


Lading the fotmdation stone of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaebvar of Baroda’s X-ray Ward at the Jitendra Narajan 
Hospital, Gooch Behar, 5th January* 1938. 

YOUR HIGHNESSES, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COOCH BEHAR 
COUNCIL, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It IS a great pleasutc for 
me to be able to be here to-day and to dedare this founda- 
tion stone to be well and truly laid. 

The State has to perform muldlarious duties and of those 
duties, medical relief may claim to be the most important. 
Unless proper care is tahen of health, it is impossible to 
raise good citizens, mentally and ph^'sically fit. I have been 
looking into your administrative methods in this respect and 
I am very impressed ^sdth your up-to-date organisation. 
Pre\ious rulers have played their part ^vell and Her High- 
ness the present hlaharaiu Saheb has contributed con- 
siderably to the maintenance of progress. I am sure that 
your hlaharaja, my grandson, tvill stimulate developments 
in all directions. 

Science progresses every day and it is but natural that the 
Medical Department should claim a lion’s share of the State 
Revenue. It has been my own experience that ^vhateve^ 
has been done in the past or is proposed for the future, soon 
proves to be inadequate and naturally people clamour for 
more. How to solve such problems as they arise must^lie 
wth future administrations, but of one fact I am certain, 
any State can progress but little without the co-operation 
of its peoples. 

I am very glad to see that your hospital is prorided with 
the most modem appliances and it is gratifying to know lat 
Her Highness the Maharani Saheb gave a consi cra^ c 
amount of her private money for its construction an equip- 
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standing has been bom of them and -without understanding 
there can be little progress to mutual liking and respect. 

Understanding, liking and respect are sorely lacking in 
the world to-day. The result is that selfishness and narrow- 
ness have entered into the souls of individuals and nations 
and instead of general endeavour being for the greatest good 
and happiness of the greatest number, it has become a 
struggle for power regardless of suffering. India has suffered 
and suffers still from this lack of mutual respect, toleration 
and understanding. Caste and religion remain two great 
barriers to our progress, for experience proves only too well 
that narro^vness in religion tends to wound and not to heal, 
while caste hinders healthy personal contact between men 
of the same race, preventing them from knowing and helping 
each other. If, gentlemen, you set yourselves steadily to re- 
move this stigma of untouchability with its degrading in- 
fluences, you will indeed deserve well of India. 

Yet, whatever our own internal shortcomings, they appear 
to be overshadowed by those of the world outside, where 
professions of goodwill towards others are absurdly at 
variance with the cynical disregard of the ordinary canons 
of morality which characterises the international situation. 
It is more natural in man to be kind than unkind, happy 
than unhappy. Yet when nations are warring, the air is full 
of bitter recriminations, and there is poverty in the midst of 
plenty, there is clearly something grievously wrong with the 
world. Is it not that the best within us is being repressed, 
that our natural instinct for peace, harmony and goodwill, 
is drentd fit* pA-zey? Is it ntA Vaigtiy out cfv'fTi fauit lii-zA basts 
passions rule the day, that we have forgotten friendship to 
be one of the greatest gifts in life? I believe that we are 
moving towards a new order of society, that ultimately good 
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must prevaU and restore happiness and prosperity. But we 
may ^vell ask ourselves whether, as individuals, -we are 
giving the best that is in us? 

I am informed that more than one hundred Rotary clubs 
are represented in this conference. You come, gentlemen, 
from centres large and small throughout a vast area, some 
of them four thousand miles apart, having different cultur^ 
and languages, different interests and outlooks. You find 
your unifying force in your ideal of service tow^ds man- 
kind, your sole reward the knowledge of well-doing for Ae 
common weal. Doubtless district conferences are being 
held in other parts of the world, seeking to further the same 
ideal. Think for one moment of the irresistible force 
would be generated if not only^Rotanans, but eve^ in i- 
wdual in the world contributed bis mite of belief an 
practice. This world of ours would be a very e^crent place. 

It was while thinking of your ideal as given in your motto, 
that I recalled a too litUe known maxim of John Money. 
He once remarked that any individual can do a surprising 
amount of good if he does not care who gets the (uecut. t is 
a maxim which ^ve can all take to heart and it is ^ ^ 
force in the Rotary movement. That movement, as un er 
stand it, strives through the individual effort of eac meni 
her within the circles in which his influence is greatest, a 
his scope for service most potent, to bring a out 
understanding, and so more effort to work for e co 
good. The magnitude of such a task nee'ds no 
it is well worth our every effort to foster the spint o g 

You have been good enough, have at 

speak of my efforts to foster those aims w’ to-day as a 

heart. I am afraid that I caimot speak to yo 
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classified or active member of your movement but I am a 
Rotarian at heart and I trust that I may justly claim to be 
one also in practice. I can conceive no higher ideal for a 
ruler or for anyone to whom authority is entrusted than to 
devote himself to the welfare of those entrusted to his care 
and it has been my privilege and responsibility for many 
years to attempt to conform to the ideal which Rotarians 
set before themselves. 

I am deeply conscious of the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to open this conference and I thank you again 
for the kind words with which you have welcomed me to 
your conclave. I trust that your deliberations will be 
crowned with success and that you will take away with you 
none but happy recollections of your stay here. And now 
I have pleasure in declaring this conference to be open. 

cxcvin 

At the Opening of the Prachi Road-Kodinar Railway, Kodinar, 
15th February 1938. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is a source of Constant regret to 
me that my health nowadays permits me to pay only in- 
frequent visits to the outlying parts of my State and I am the 
more pleased to be with you on this important occasion. 
I thank you for the cordial welcome you have given me and 
for the appreciative remarks made on your behalf by the 
Manager of the State Railways and by the President of the 
District Board. I need hardly say that I share both your 
pride that this project is finished and your belief that it will 
greatly conduce to the amenities and prosperity of your 
taluka. You may rest assured that your needs and well- 
being are never far from my thoughts. 
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Modern science has so increased the speed and variety of 
communications that new generations are apt to regard 
as leisurely progress which their forefathers ^vould have 
deemed rapid. Furthermore, they do not realise how much 
all governments are called upon to do with resources which 
communications, important as they are, must share with 
other beneficent developments. That limitation has neces- 
sarily applied in Baroda State as elsewhere, and it is the 
more satisfactory to be able to feel that our record of railway 
construction is sufficiently noteworthy to invite comparison 
wth any part of India. 

If you consider the position when first I entered into my 
stewardship, you will readily understand why railways were 
one of my earliest enthusiasms and have remained so. In 
Baroda possessed one rather pathetic little line, nine- 
teen miles long, and very few roads worthy of the name. The 
scattered nature of Baroda territories did not permit the 
developments possible in a consolidated domain, many of 
the areas did not lend themselves to road construction even 
if the material hp#*n availahli*. and finallv siirh tlmifpH 



classified or active member of your movement but I am a 
Rotarian at heart and I trust that I may justly claim to be 
one also in practice. I can conceive no higher ideal for a 
ruler or for anyone to whom authority is entrusted than to 
devote himself to the welfare of those entrusted to his care 
and it has been my privilege and responsibility for many 
years to attempt to conform to the ideal which Rotarians 
set before themselves. 

I am deeply conscious of the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to open this conference and I thank you again 
for the kind words with which you have ^velcomed me to 
your conclave. I trust that your deliberations will be 
crowned with success and that you will take away wth you 
none but happy recollections of your stay here. And now 
I have pleasure in declaring this conference to be open. 

CXCVIII 

At the Opening of the Prachi Road-Kodinar Railway, Kodinar, 
15th February 1938. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — It is a souTCc of Constant regret to 
me that my health nowadays permits me to pay only in- 
frequent visits to the outlying parts of my State and I am the 
more pleased to be with you on this important occasion. 
I thank you for the cordial welcome you have given me and 
for the appreciative remarks made on your behalf by the 
Manager of the State Railways and by the President of the 
District Board. I need hardly say that I share both your 
pride that this project is hnished and your belief that it will 
greatly conduce to the amenities and prosperity of your 
taluka. You may rest assured that your needs and well- 
being are never far from my thoughts. 
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Modern science has so increased the speed and variety of 
communications that new generations are apt to regard 
as leisurely progress ^vhich their forefathers would have 
deemed rapid. Furthermore, they do not realise how much 
all governments are called upon to do \vith resources ^vhich 
communications, important as they are, must share wth 
other beneficent developments. That limitation has neces- 
sarily applied in Baroda State as elsewhere, and it is the 
more satisfactory to be able to feel that our record of railway 
construction is sufficiently noteworthy to invite comparison 
wth any part of India. 

If you consider the position when first I entered into my 
ste^vardship, you \viU readily understand \vhy railways were 
one of my earliest enthusiasms and have remained so. In 
1875, Baroda possessed one rather pathetic little line, nine- 
teen miles long, and very few roads worthy of the name. The 
scattered nature of Baroda territories did not permit the. 
developments possible in a consolidated domain, many of 
the areas did not lend themselves to road construction even 
if the material had been available, and finally such limited 
finance as ^vas available had to be carefully husbanded to 
meet in some degree all calls upon it. 

It was of primary importance that the Baroda territories 
should be opened up, and after balancing the requirements 
and the limitations, I decided to concentrate upon railways, 
provided the configuration of the country permitted, the 
cost \vas not prohibitive and there ^vas a prospect of a 
reasonable return on the large outlay. It was not possible 
however to insist too rigorously upon this last proviso, for 
^vhiIe raihvays are primarily commercial concerns, their 
value cannot be measured solely by profits. They are for the 
convenience of trade and commerce and the benefit of the 
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travelling public, but by facilitating intercourse, stimulating 
fresh ideas and broadening outlooks, they have a cultural 
value which cannot be shown in a financial balance sheet. 

Such ^vere the general considerations which guided my 
earlier railway policy and though it has required certain 
modifications in the light of modern conditions, the prin- 
ciples have remained substantially the same. I need not 
dwell upon the difficulties we encountered in those early 
days, of the mistakes that were made and the lessons that 
had to be learned and sometimes unlearned. Suffice it that 
progress was steady. In the first fifteen years, one hundred 
miles of railways were constructed and today our railway 
system is more than seven hundred miles in length. 

It is perhaps not always realised how well Baroda is 
served nowadays in respect of railways, but it is a statistical 
fact that for the area covered by Baroda State, the railway 
mileage is five times greater than the average for the rest of 
India. Naturally the cost has been great but that has not 
been allowed to stand in the way of any construction con- 
sidered necessary or desirable. At the time of my Diamond 
Jubilee I reflected that the programme of major construc- 
tion was nearing its end, and with the opening of this line 
to-day, it is possible to claim that almost every part of the 
State is adequately served. 

If we have gone steadily forward to the attainment of 
our railway objectives, it must not be assumed that we can 
afford to relax our efforts or rest on our laurels. Railways 
camiQt be dissociated frota comrauxocatzons as a whole and 
I have already referred to modifications in policy which 
time and experience have brought about. Railways, for 
example, made road construction simpler in those areas 
where material did not exist and could only be transported 
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at prohibitive cost. The tremendous g^o^vth of motor 
transport brought a need for more and better roads, both 
for their own sake and as feeders to the railways. In some 
cases, roads and motors brought costly and unnecessary 
competition to the existing railways, so diat in general both 
our road and rail policy needed adjustment as the years 
passed. 

In much of Gujarat, road construction is still difficult and 
costly and the maintenance charges high. But construction 
has never been slowed down on that account for roads and 
railways do not differ materially in their commercial and 
cultural value and for the most part ^ve have sought to make 
them complementary and not competitive. In the result, 
there has been an increase in road mileage since 1875, 
nearly as striking as in the case of our railways. Instead of 
a few miles of unrehable, neglected roads, we now have one 
thousand miles of good roads, properly cared for, and that 
mileage does not take into accoimt urban areas or seasonal 
and local roads constructed and maintained by district 
authorities. 

I have briefly explained my past railway policy and its 
relation to communications in general. Naturally it has 
not always ^vorked smoothly, sometimes because of human 
limitations, sometimes for reasons beyond our powers. 
But on the whole we have moved steadily fonvard to our 
objective. "What, then, of the future? So far as it concerns 
ne\v raffivay construction of a major character, my sixty 
years’ programme may be considered complete. That there 
are possibilities of other projects cannot be denied, but for 
tile present our policy must be one of consolidation, to 
improve what we have, to modernise and to develop to the 
full all the facilities that our railways offer. In such direc- 
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tions there remains tremendous scope for energy and enter- 
prise. 

So it comes to pass that plans which first began to take 
shape in Baroda so many years ago, achieve maturity here 
to-day in Kodinar — no longer isolated. Posts, telegraphs, 
telephones, your main road and now your railway have 
brought the world nearer. Soon the wireless will add to 
your amenities, and doubtless there will be aircraft in the 
years ahead. Let it be your ambition, and that of all in 
Baroda State, vigorously to make use of the opportunities 
that modern civilisation has brought to your service. In the 
growth of your happiness and prosperity will lie my reward 
for all that I have attempted to do. And now in declaring 
this railway to be open, I thank all those who have been 
concerned in its construction and I recall with gratitude 
the memory of those who have helped in the years that have 
gone. 


CXC3IX 

At the Opening of the Navsari Cotton and Silk Mills, Navsari, 
4th March 1938. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — I thank you for your cordial 
welcome to me to-day and for the appreciation you have 
expressed of my efforts to foster the happiness and pros- 
perity of my people. It is a sincere pleasure to me to be 
able to accept your invitation to perform the opening 
ceremony of the Navsari Cotton and Silk Mills, which will 
bring new life and opportunities to one of the most im- 
portant centres in my State. 

A country without flourishing industries must always be 
handicapped. Agriculture is naturally of vital importance 
to India, but it is obvious that an economy largely de- 
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pendent upon seasonal conditions must be precariou 
Economic well-being demands a proper balance betwee 
agriculture and industry. Nearly forty years ago, speakin 
at Ahmedabad, I drew attention to the evils of the di 
proportion which then existed, urging the need for ii 
dustrialisation. The desirable proportion beUveen agricultui 
and industry has yet to be achieved: but there is no doul 
that we are moving in the right direction, moving wit 
deliberate intent and a fair measure of success. 

To-day there is a new spirit in India. Firstly there is 
grooving passion for industriaHsation which is pervading a 
classes. Secondly, no longer do our young men go abroa( 
as in the old days, either for literary studies or to fit then 
selves for the established professions and ofiicial service 
They now go in increasing numbers for technical studie 
bringing back expert knowledge, enterprise and broad ou 
looks. Lastly, there is the readiness of Indian capital 1 
invest in industries. In this respect also there is a remarkab! 
contrast tvith the state of things that prevailed in the yea: 
before the Great War. 

An important contributory factor is the policy of di 
criminating protection adopted by the Government ( 
India, for this has given new industrial endeavour a chanc 
to consolidate. At the same time, it must be realised th* 
this policy cannot be justly applied to industries which ha\ 
no chance of establishing themselves permanently with tt. 
help given in the initial stages. To attempt to assist sue 
industries would be to impose an unfair tax on the coi 
sumer. 

One fundamental point must, however, be emphasise 
strongly. There can be no industrial advance in Indi 
unless the material condition of the millions of agricu 
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turists and workers in the country is improved: for, it is 
their purchasing power that determines in a large measure 
the demand for the output of factories. Industrialists 
should therefore actively support all programmes for the 
rebuilding of rural life in all its many sides: this would only 
be enlightened self-interest on their part. 

I turn now to policy and experience in my own State: 
and here I shall not weary you with our early experiments 
in State enterprise: nor recount the difficulties due to the 
territories being scattered over a wide area in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. I shall only say what we have learnt. We 
believe that, speaking broadly, private enterprise provides 
the best foundation for an industrial policy when rein- 
forced and encouraged by the facilities that can be reason- 
ably given by the State, like suitable industrial areas, 
transport facilities and cheap electrical power. More 
essential than these of course are the conditions of ordered 
government, security and freedom which are summed up 
in the term “rule of law” and a moderate and stable level 
of taxation. 

We shall soon have an opportunity of seeing this new 
mill which Sir Homi Mehta has established and which he 
has equipped with the latest machinery. Sir Homi is, of 
course, no stranger to our State and since the opening of 
his mills in Billimora nine years ago, he has demonstrated 
what can be achieved by business talent and hard work, 
bringing moreover to Billimora steady employment and 
increased prosperity. I am sure that, under his expert 
direction, the Navsari Cotton and Silk Mills will enjoy 
equal success. You are doubtless aware that I have recently 
conferred a distinction upon Sir Homi Mehta as a mark of 
my appreciation of his ability and industry. I may add 



that I always welcome the sagacious advice of such experts 
and I trust that I may always look fonvard to their co- 
operation. I now declare these mills to be open and in 
congratulating you, Sir Homi, and those associated with 
you in your new venture, I assure you of the constant 
interest of my Government and tvish you all prosperity. 


CO 

At Mr Edwin Haward’s lecture before the East India Association 
on “India and the Far Eastern Crisis”, Caxton Hall, London, 
i:th April 1938. 

SIR JOHN ANDERSON, MR lIAtVARD, LADIES AND GENTLE.’IIEN, — 

I have been asked to say a few words on this occasion and 
I must confess that I feel rather at a loss. Not only is the 
subject entirely new to me but it is very controversial and 
of great importance. So far as the connection between 
China and India is concerned, there is no doubt that it is 
very old. Many ideas, superstitions and even matters of 
taste are common to us. It is not a matter of mere co- 
incidence, for example, that the garments worn by ladies 
in India resemble those worn in China. 

As to the political question, all that I need say about my 
country is that, given the opportunity, India will be able 
to carry on her government even better than she is doing 
at present. Government is largely a question of experience 
and education. At present the administration of India is 
in the hands of the educated classes but the masses have 
hardly been touched by the new ideas, not even after the 
British Government has looked after them so closely. 

If you want to change a nation or a race, you must go 
to the village, to the family and to each individual member 
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of the family. Educate them in the right way, give them an 
outlook on life and above all serve their economic needs. 
Then probably you can expect greater independence, 
greater interest and a greater striving for better conditions 
than they have at present. To improve economic conditions, 
a fundamental problem in India, we must come in contact 
with the rest of the world, see the march of progress and 
study what may profitably be introduced into India, so 
that in the end we may be able to serve other nations. 

People who were originally divided by caste are now 
divided by nationality. Each nationality tries to make 
itself as complete and self-contained as possible, and thus 
the law of division ever continues. If there were a little 
more sympathy, a little more kindness and co-operation, 
more sustained effort to benefit humanity as a whole, there 
are important problems in which, without restriction of 
caste and creed, we might combine and increase the 
happiness of mankind. For diat purpose, nations which 
are oppressed or which have only partial liberty, should be 
given greater freedom, as the British' Government is doing 
in India. 

My only hope is that the British will not be satisfied with 
what they have already done. There is a great deal more 
that they can do and I feel that it cannot be less than they 
have done for Canada and Australia. If they do follow 
that policy, you will find that India will progress apace, 
will have greater confidence in herself, and will create self- 
respect among her peoples. Failing that, you can hardly 
expect honesty in the administration. India needs freedom 
and that freedom should be wisely, properly and quickly 
given. 
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INDEX 


This index is mainly for cross-reference to the various 
occasions upon which the Maharaja has spoken of subjects 
which he has regarded as of greatest importance. 

Agriculture, including rural uplift, 766-767, 797-806, 806-810, 822, 

846, 886-888 

All-India, Federation of, 723, 811-813, ^ 5 ^ 

'Brotherhood, 761-762, 768, 773-774, 775, 779, 780-781, 787, 796, 
, 819, 836-837, 847-852, 861, 869, 874, 87^82, 890 

Character, 771-772, 776-783, 856 

Charity, 731, 786, 824 

Co-operation, 763, 779, 780-781, 802, 805, 819, 851-852, 863, 865, 
877, 890 

Culture, 769-772, 772-774, 867 

Education, 718, 720, 729-732, 740 - 747 » 764-766, 770-771, 773-774, 
774-776, 780-781, 799, 807, 812, 820-823, 825, 865, 871-873, 
876, 887 

Famous men, 781-785, 785-797, 830-837 

Government, including local self-go\emment, 720, 766, 778-770, 
807-808, 819, 820^21, 865, 8^-890 

Ide^, 781-785, 785-797, 819, 858, 865, 882 

Indian States, 717-718, 811-S13, 857 

Industry and commerce, 722/ 735-738, 800, 808, 827, 858, 886-889 

Justice, 718, 785-786 

Kingship and rulcrship, 781-785, 805, 811-812 

Libraries, 720, 807, 866-871 

Literature, 720, 748-762 
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Medicine and health (see also under “Sanitation”), 718, 808, 864, 

877-878 

Modern spirit, 722, 777, 859, 886, 887 
Morality, 781-785, 785-797, 825-^27 
Municip^ities, 7120, 779, 864-866 
Music, 769, 772 

National unity; including Hindu*MusIini unity, 746,' 759-760, 813 
84 o-: 847, 86g 

Newspapers, 756-759, 865 

Philosophy, 764-765, 845, 850 . 

Political advance, 720, 723, 768, 810-81 1, 843, 857-858, 859-860 
861-S62, 889^90 

Priests (see also under “Religion”), 790, 791, 874 , 

Railways, 718, 720, 762-763, 825-829, 882-886, 887 ' 

Recreation and sport, 734-735, 770, 772, 775, 78o-;78i^ 781-785 
Religion, 733-734, 773 - 774 . 783. 785-7^. 804, -'Sso^-Ssy, 836-847, 
847-852,871,873-874 ‘ 

Roads, 718, 763 j 825-^29, 885 * ' ‘ 

Sanitation and hygiene,* 726-728, ■798-803, *808, 864, ^ ^ 

Self-help/ 773, 778, 802, 829, 890 * V ; , ’ • 

Service, 739, 746, 780/ 787-788, 802, 819, 823-824, 836-837, 844, 872, 
876, 878, 879^82, 890 

'Social advance, 739, 746, 772-774, 775, 778, 806, 808, 820-821, 846, 
862, 865, 867-870, 872, 873 . ,• 

Students’ ideals and responsibilities, 746-747, 775-776, 795 

.Town-planning, 777-779, 866 

Untouchability and the backward classes, 730-731, 808-809,^69, 880 
WateiiSupply, 71S, 720, 798^ 807-808, 888 * 
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